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PREFACE. 


No apology seems necessary for this work. 
The Author is conceited enough to believe that 
it meets in a small way a want which is already 
felt. Who the “ New Light” are, and in what 
sense is this an apology for them, the reader 
can find out for himself. 

I am well aware that popularity is not likely 
to be its lot ; at the same time I have reasons 
for thinking that the book must go forth. 

Friends will at any rate perceive that I have 
not been idle ; and I trust this work in no way 
affects the possibility of my producing a better 
one. But as this one is only a rude attempt, it 
is just that I should declare that I expect little 
favour. 

M. A.-O. College, 

A L I G R H ; 

December \ 2 thy 1890. 


M. K. 
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CHAPTER I. 


General Observations. 

The nation whose palmy days do not belong to 
a remote period of history, finds it difficult to 
identify itself with foreign ideas, when any of the 
numerous agencies introduces it to them. And 
when the agency happens to be conquest, the new 
ideas appear stamped, as it were, with a big Gov- 
ernment seal. The adoption of them is consider- 
ed servile. Patriotism, too, very often invests 
the olden mode of thinking with a charm which 
overpowers judgment, and raises sensitiveness 
to a high pitch. The general tendency at such a 
crisis is to cling to olden things and abhor what- 
ever is new. 

But in the midst of this popular enthusiasm for 
the old, there will spring up another feeling — not 
the less strong because it is not popular, and not 
the less patriotic because it advocates improve- 
rrtfent in the light of new discoveries. 

The two currents of thought exist at the pre- 
sent time among Indian Mahomedans. They are 
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not running parallel to each other. For two such 
elements to co-exist and not clash, were an im- 
possibility. Hence, amongst other things, the 
contemptuous appellation — the “ New Light.*'* 

In borrowing this name from the opposite camp, 
I trust I have furnished an illustration of the New 
Light’s" willingness to adopt whatever is good, 
wheresoever it may be found, and to whomso- 
ever it may belong. It is most expressive ; indi- 
cating, as it does, that section of the Mahomedan 
community which has been awakened, by a contact 
with European culture, to a sense of its low 
place in the scale of civilization. The ‘‘ New 
Light " have hitherto sustained violent attacks in 
comparative silence ; and were this the right thing 
to do, differences ought by this time to have dis- 
appeared. But, as it is, I believe their silence has 
made matters worse. Their opponents have come 
to regard them as an impotent lot; and their 
friends are doubting whether, after all, the whole 
thing is not a sham. To convert their opponents 
to their own mode of thought being hopeless, why 
should the ** New Light " embarrass their friends 
by remaining inactive ? Inactivity, whatever 
the causes to which it is due, is at present their 

* This phrase has been applied to a small section of Mahomedan 
society in modern India, which is mainly characterised by the follow- 
ing features : — 

1. The adoption to some varying greater or less extent of Enriish 
dress and other outward accompaniments of a European civilization? 

2. A certain amount of dissatisfaction with the existing mode of 
religious thought. 

3 A desire for certain social reforms. 
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chief characteristic — inactivity in all the different 
departments of life — political, social and literary. 

To many people who are not responsible states- 
men, politics offer a light and exciting theme. At 
this day political questions have found their way 
to places where no such questions had ever reached. 
This is of course owing to the activity of people 
who are in hot pursuit of the game of politics, and 
one might have thought inactivty on the part of the 
‘‘New Light” to be impossible in the face of this 
marvellous activity. It is not necessary to say 
whether the latter are seeking to inflict an injury on 
Mahomedans ; but they being a different community, 
their activity, even if it be for the good of the 
Mahomedans, ought to lead the “ New Light ” to a 
similiar activity on their own account. 

A remarkable feature of the Congress movement 
is its fecundity for political literature ; but this 
literature emanates from either European or 
Hindu, and is therefore not calculated to remove 
the apprehensions of the Mahomedans. There are, 
it is said, some highly-educated Mahomedans who 
approve of the Congress ; but I have not come 
across anything like a lucid and vigorous state- 
ment of the reasons why Mahomedans should dis- 
regard the alarming note sounded by Sir Syed 
Ahmed. Nor is it possible to congratulate the 
young Mahomedans, opposed to the Congress on 
their active support of the fa;^//-CongTess party. 
This party is gfreatly indebted to an English gentle- 
man, who has taken up the cudgels on behalf of 
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their community, and, as far as a statement of their 
views in the English language is concerned, they 
are mainly dependent on him.* I appeal to my 
readers to say if this state of things does not betray 
a suicidal thoughtlessness in those who have every 
reason to be thoughtful. Undoubtedly the number 
of such Mahomedans as have received English 
education is not very large ; but still, and even 
after making allowances, they have a small party, 
which ought to show its hand more often than it 
does. I believe if they would only take the trouble 
to study the question for themselves, the “New 
Light '' will find that even in politics, that hot bed 
of differences, they can meet on common ground. 
I believe earnestness on the part of individuals will 
lead to the formulation of what may perhaps be 
called a national policy, and to an organization of 
the forces they have at command. 

Further, there has sprung up, during the last 
ten or twelve years, a literature in Urdu, the chief 
characteristic of which is the utter absence of any- 
thing like serious thought. These writings gene- 
rally emanate from the men of the new school, and 
throw a strong light on their condition of mind. 
It is interesting to compare these writings with 
the works of elderly Mahomedans. These are 
very often of considerable merit ; and considering 
that English has thrown the vernaculars into the 
background, their success ought to be particularly 
gratifying to the authors. 


* Mr. Theodore Beck. 
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Urdu has, ever since it came into existence, 
been tolerably rich in poetry. But the taste, which 
approved of the sort of poetry in which it abounds, 
is fast vanishing. The fact is, that our poets have 
adored Cupid with too much avidity. Each one 
of them, moreover, seems to have inherited the 
very same harp on which our first great poet play- 
ed ; and to have kept on thumping it, as in duty 
bound. No wonder that it has ceased to please. 
Love is undoubtedly ennobling under certain con- 
ditions ; but under an eastern sky it looses its 
power to elevate. Oriental mode of life, their ways 
of thinking, and their social* and religious laws, are 
alike unfavourable to honest love. This is probably 
the reason why Urdu poetry, which is brimming 
over with love, has lead to a material deterioration 
of the Mahomedan national character. That this 
state of things urgently called for reform, was wide- 
ly admitted ; but it was reserved for Halt to light 
the guiding beacon. His chief poetical work, the 
first of its kind I believe, has met with a most re- 
markable success, and immortality is already pre- 
dicted for it by young Mahomedans. 

Attempted delineation of romantic love, under 
the circumstances peculiar to Oriental mode of 
life, has also marred Urdu fiction. The view of 
life and society, taken on the whole by this litera- 
ture, is decidedly unwholesome. No doubt the au- 
thors who imported the element of love, did so 
with a due sense of its potentiality ; but few, if any 


The purdah system, for example. 
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at all, contrived to make it consistent with hon- 
esty. I do not mean to say that works of this sort 
are peculiar to Urdu. The fact, however, remains 
that in other languages fiction occupies a very wide 
field, and one can always turn from a polluted to a 
pure fountain. This was impossible for Urdu 
readers till recently, and even now I think this 
branch of literature is not so successfully pursued 
as it might be. The reason why the more impor- 
tant departments of literature hitherto remain al- 
most unrepresented in Urdu, seems to be the ab- 
sorbing influence of poetry over Urdu-speaking 
geniuses. This influence amounted to a monopoly 
of talents ; and even at this day far too many are 
entangled in the meshes of poesy. But the old 
school which has furnished us with poets and novel- 
ists, has also furnished us with workers in other 
fields. The foregoing remarks are not intended to 
give the reader an adequate idea of the work now be- 
ing done in Urdu literature. All I have attempted 
is to indicate the attitude of the New Light.'" As 
in other departments, so in this, their inactivity 
stands out in bold relief when contrasted with the 
activity of the old school. The extenuating cir- 
cumstances that may be urged on their behalf are 
almost overbalanced by the advantages which 
they might be expected to possess. The materials 
at their command are abundant, and they have 
access to many of the great masters in the art of 
working out materials. They have greater facili- 
ties for making their works popular ; for they are 
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in a better position to understand the taste that is 
being formed. And if the money spent on educa- 
tion be taken as the criterion, they are better edu- 
cated than the workers. 

Again, if we come to consider their attitude to- 
wards social reform, we find that they are at best 
passive. From their articles in the Mahomedan 
press — such as it is— -one is led to believe that 
they recognise the necessity of reform. In fact, 
they are never tired of declaring that the present 
condition of the Mahomedans is deplorable. But 
their writings on this subject are characterised by 
a vagueness unworthy of men who have really 
hard work to perform. There are some who be- 
lieve that their views are too advanced to be ac- 
ceptable; others are perhaps beginning to stir 
themselves ; but the majority are content to take 
such morsels as the older generation may now and 
then throw towards them. It is this spirit of de- 
pendence which seems to be a chief characteristic 
of the “ New Light,'’ and which is keeping them 
from discharging the duties of the position in 
which they find themselves placed. 

It is difficult to imagine human beings having 
more points of difference than the young Maho- 
medan of the New Light" and his neighbour. 
Those of the former that are too elevated to be 
approached by common people do not know the 
Scrutiny, the criticism, the ridicule to which they 
would be subjected if they mixed with their 
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co-religionists on terms of equality. The schism is 
natural ; but to leave the schism to plead for itself is 
not natural. It is the duty of those who are after all a 
small minority, to explain to the scoffing majority 
that they are not so out of mere caprice. In consi- 
deration of the light which has been vouchsafed to 
them, the ‘‘ New Light*’ have come to regard them- 
selves as the logical conclusion of sound logical 
premises, and, no doubt, they are right. But the 
process being one of a progressive series, could not 
have stopped short at the first stage. The moment 
they probe themselves, it becomes evident to the 
‘‘New Light” that the influence has descended 
lower down than the surface. The danger is that 
they may suffer themselves to flounder in the ocean 
of uncertainties, now that the old anchor can no 
longer hold them fast. There are those in the fleet 
that have never left the security of the harbour ; 
but others have been smitten by the waves of doubt ; 
and until the damage done is repaired, vessels must 
remain unserviceable. 

The object of this work shall have been amply 
achieved if, while showing that it is wrong to con- 
temn the “ New Light,*' it can bring home to the 
“ New Light** themselves the necessity of action. 
Re-building, I submit, must proceed along with 
demolishing, otherwise there is the danger that 
they may find themselves cast out on the wide ocean 
of life without chart or compass. 

I have said all that seems to me necessary by 
way of criticism. There are so many critics in the 
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field that criticism, and even good criticism, is far 
from scarce. An apology, even such a poor one as 
the present, is what is wanted. 

The New Light'* in some respects appear to me 
to be much as the Britons were immediately after 
the Romans had left them to themselves — ‘‘between 
the barbarians and the deep sea.'* Wedged be- 
tween Europeans and the majority of their own co- 
religionists, their condition is by no means envi- 
able. If they were permitted to spend the latter 
part of their lives like their youth, free from the 
turmoils of the world, they would indeed be happy. 
But as it is every one of them has to encounter hard 
realities, and it is then he feels that he is unjustly 
treated. 

The official world they find most unaccommodat- 
ing ; and as most of them have to come in contact 
with officials, their attitude is a standing difficulty. 
I embrace this opportunity of referring to the sub- 
ject, as the present work is not likely to afford me 
another. 

If they would only respect the fact that as a class 
the “ New Light " do not owe their existence, like 
the grasshopper of the Greeks, “to the spontaneous 
action of the earth,*' but are indebted to circum- 
stances which several generations of sympathetic 
English officials have striven to bring about, the 
pfesent occupants of high posts would at once see 
that their attitude towards the “ New Light" is un- 
just. The bare fact that the English are here suffice 
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to explain the phenomenon which some pretend 
that they do not understand — the springing up of a 
class of men who wish to emulate them. There 
are, however, very few English officials who like the 
“ New Light.’* The majority consider them pre- 
sumptuous apes whose manners are different from 
those of the ‘‘ fine old men** of the fine old school. If 
they only knew the price they have to pay for the 
dissembling courtesy of their favourites, they would 
readily forgive the ‘‘New Light’* who want to walk 
erect, though in doing so they unfortunately now 
and then stumble. In daily life, it is perhaps 
better to be thoroughly understood than to be 
adored, though it is perfectly conceivable that the 
latter will be more gratifying to many. 

The manners for which the official world has a 
pronounced partiality are, many of them, the legacy 
of an effeminate court. They are distinctly trace- 
able to the same source which, under the guise of 
elegance, introduced a baser alloy into the Maho- 
medan character. Many of them, no doubt, may re- 
tain their place; but others must make room for the 
sturdy grace of European manners. 

The “New Light’s*’ partiality for European ways 
has of course led to many innovations. Nor can 
we deny that the abortive attempts of some very 
often place them in perilous proximity to the re- 
gion of the ridiculous. But are not these tHe 
unavoidable incidents of a commencement, and is it 
right that they should be made much of by the very 
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people whose advent has caused this divorce 
between the old and the new ? 

Whether the ways are at all worth adopting, 
which come by contact with a foreign people, is by 
itself a debatable question. But when contact is 
brought about arbitrarily, an arbitrary agent 
generally decides the question. The weaker party 
finds itself unable to resist the encroachment of the 
ways of the stranger. We know of Romanised 
Britons, of Mahomedanised Hindus, if also of 
Anglecised Mahomedans. 

Look at a country on the eve of its conquest. 
Look at it again fifty years later, and you will find 
the ways of the ruled greatly superseded by those 
of the rulers. A Hindu of the time of King Poms— 
were he permitted to re-visit his native country af- 
ter the Mahomedan conquest — would have found the 
ways of his people greatly altered. The distinction 
between the English and the Norman has now 
completely faded away. But there was a time 
when, says Creasy, “ the very name of Englishmen 
was turned into a reproach.'* And the tw>^o nations 
did not amalgamate without the English making 
concessions, which involved ‘^sweeping and endur- 
ing innovations,** political as well as social. It is 
no small gratification to learn from the same source 
that “ this intrusion of one people into the bosom 
of another people" infused into the mled “anew 
virtue." I think it can be scarcely denied that the 
contact which follows conquest very often turns out 
to the benefit of the conquered. The chief merit of 
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British Raj in the eyes of many people is that it 
promises to prove a first-rate civilizing agency. 
Those officials who raise numerous small difficul- 
ties in the way of the “New Light’’ would be the 
last persons to deny that in ruling India they are 
also acting as the pioneers of civilization. 

But it is not only with the official world, but 
also with the world in general, and their own com- 
munity in particular, that the “New Light” have to 
settle their account. Their present position is not 
very enviable. They feel isolated : unsympathetic 
words and looks dog their steps. By a curious 
fatality they have come to be regarded (and 
I fear some of them regard themselves) as the 
squanderers of their forefather’s name. We are 
fond of talking about the past greatness of 
Indian Mahomedans ; but while doing so we 
sometimes forget that Mahomedans had ceased 
to be great before the English subverted their 
Empire. A history of Indian Mahomedans — of the 
people and not of the kings — is, I believe, a desider- 
atum in literature. But we know enough to be 
able to say that their condition was bad. The fact 
that a number of poets and historians and novel- 
ists and wits could always be found to grace the 
court of the “ Great Moghal,” is apt to give us a 
mistaken notion of the condition of people in gene- 
ral. India was not made up of Delhis, just as it is 
not made up of Calcuttas in our own day. 'f he 
towns, with rare exceptions, were sunk in ignorance, 
and their condition became worse and worse as the 
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Moghal Empire approached its fall. I merely 
mention these facts here. Elsewhere I shall try 
to show that, far from being the squanderers of 
their ancestors* name, the “ New Light ** are a vast 
improvement on those who did squander it. 

Religion is the chief bond of union between 
them and the rest of the community. It is useless 
to disguise the fact that this bond is in need of 
tightening. It is altogether beyond my power to 
defend the attitude of the New Light ** in this res- 
pect. All I shall attempt is an explanation. The first 
thing necessary is to ascertain the attitude and the 
circumstances that have created it. The next step 
is the practical one of undertaking suitable reme- 
dial measures. 

By way of preparing the reader for the next 
chapter, I may say that if Mahomedans suffer their 
children to grow up in a spurious religious atmos- 
phere, utterly at variance with true religion and with 
reason, they must be prepared to put up with an 
ebullition such as exists. In my humble opinion 
the “New Light*' are not more reprehensible than 
those who prepared the way for irreligiousness by 
suffering the fair face of Islam to be disfigured by 
practices and principles abhorrent to common 
sense. 





CHAPTER II. 

Religion. 

To give a list of the evils which are darkening 
the face of Islam or rather of Indo-Islam is no 
very difficult task. But the Mahomedan who 
would do so with a light heart is probably non- 
existent. In the present instance, the author feels 
bound to enter into the subject because, in his 
opinion, it cannot well be left out in endeavour- 
ing to explain the position of the “New Light.’' 

I believe evils are divisible into two chief 
classes : — 

(1) . Those respecting which there is a differ- 
ence of opinion among civilized people. 

(2) . Those against which the civilized world is 
unanimous. Duelling, for example, is a crime, 
and, of course, an evil in the eye of law. Neverthe- 
less this mode of vindicating personal character 
and of avenging private wrongs has supporters in 
the very heart of civilized society. Gambling 
again has not only its votaries, but also its sup- 
porters, who cannot, for the life of them, see why 
one should not be allowed to squander his money 
if he chooses to squander it. 

Coming to more familiar and less striking ex- 
amples. Drinking and smoking are not unani- 
mously condemned ; yet we know that there are a 
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good many persons who regard them as evils.* 
The chief peculiarity about evils of this class 
seems to be that they do not appear as such to 
their votaries, that they have few advocates among 
those who do not practice them, and who, conse- 
quently, are able to form a less biased opinion. 
It follows that the latter are probably right ; that 
a time may come when some of these disputed evils 
will be relegated to the position of the undisputed ; 
or when, at any rate, their advocacy, like that of 
gambling and duelling, will have shrunk into 
very narrow limits. It is quite possible, for ex- 
ample, that the civilized world may gradually 
come round to the opinion of Revd. John Todd 
with regard to that ‘‘ Indian weed ” which he, along 
with some medical men, so strongly disapproves. 
And when that time arrives, what will posterity 
think of us ? They will probably be amazed to 
find that we ever tolerated it ; that we could be so 
blind to the injuries which to them are, or rather 
will be, so palpable. Their attitude, in short, will 
be similar to that of Modern Europe towards the 
middle ages, which in various ways were egregi- 
ously wrong. What appears to the European 
school-boy of the 19th Century absurd and incredi- 
ble, did not appear in that light to the sages of 
another age. 

* “ If you have ever learned to chew or smoke that Indian weed 
cabled tobacco, I beg that you will at once drop all, cleanse your 
mouth, and never again defile yourself with it. Nicholas Monardus, 
a German, has written a large folio on the virtues of tobacco ; but it 
would take many such folios to prove it worthy of a place among 
civilized men. ’’—Rev, John Todd. 
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What is the explanation ? Look at the pro- 
gress we have made. Science has advanced. 
Philosophy has descended to the kitchen. Books 
have multiplied, &c., See/* True ; but don’t we find 
that there were rampant in those times practices 
(we are concerned with practices alone) of which 
neither science nor philosophy is necessary to 
expose the gross absurdity ? 

“ At a chapel in Saxony there was an image of 
a Virgin and Child. If the worshippers came to it 
with a good, handsome offering, the Child bowed 
and was gracious ; if the present was unsatisfactory, 
it turned away its head, and withheld its favours 
till the purse strings were untied again.” 

Similarly there was, we are told, a great Nod- 
ding Rood or Crucifix at Boxley in Kent, ‘‘where the 
pilgrims went in thousands.” Later on “ the images 
were found to be worked with wires and pulleys. 
“ Our Boxley Rood was brought up and exhibited 
in Cheapside, and was afterwards torn in pieces by 
the people.” Mr. Froude does not tell us whether, 
amongst the infuriated mob, there were not some 
who had at one time bowed before the same 
Rood ; but we may be pretty sure, at all events, that 
those who tore it in pieces knew no more of science 
or of philosophy than those who adored it. Again, 
let us hear what the same author says with regard 
to that well-known practice — the dispensing of 
indulgences by the Pope. 

“ The dispensations were simply scandalous. 
The indulgences — well, if a pious Catholic is asked 
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now-a-days what they were, he will say that they 
were the remissions of the penances which the 
Church inflicts upon Earth ; but it is also certain 
that they would have sold cheap if the people had 
thought that this was all that they were to get 
by them. As the thing was represented by the 
spiritual hawkers who disposed of these wares, they 
were letters of credit on Heaven.** And this is how 
they were sold by the Pope's Agent on a memorable 
occasion. His stores were opened in town after 
town ; he entered in state ; the streets every- 
where were hung with flags ; bells were pealed ; 
nuns and monks walked in procession before and 
after him, while he himself sat in a chariot with the 
l^apal Bull on a velvet cushion in front of him. 
The sale-rooms were the churches. The altars 
were decorated, the candles lighted, the arms of 
St. Peter blazoned conspicuously on the roof. Tet- 
i;el * from the pulpit explained the efflcacy of his 
medicines ; and if any profane person doubted 
their power, he was threatened with excommuni- 
cation. Acolytes walked through the crowds clink- 
ing their plates and crying — Buy! Buy!** And 
they bought. Now, these buyers surely had no pre- 
tensions to learning, but we must not suppose, at 
the same time, that they were such absolute idiots, 
as seemingly they ought to have been, to tolerate 
such gross absurdities. The simple fact is that 
practice had warped their judgment, and they could 
not use common sense; for those they confided in 


♦ The Agent. 
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had taught that it was sinful to use it in religious 
matters. 

Exactly the same baneful influence has been at 
work among Indo-Mahomedans ; and, as a matter 
of course, has produced similar effects. Those 
whose duty it was to reconcile the Mahomedans 
with Islam, and to elevate them up to the require- 
ments of their religion, by constantly appealing 
to common sense, held that common sense was 
out of place in all that concerns religion. One 
result of this teaching was to invest the teachers 
with unbounded authority ; another, to lead the 
vast majority of the Prophet’s followers step by 
step into practices which Islam and common sense 
unite to condemn. 

Power and prosperity, no doubt, contributed 
their mite — as they often do — towards pushing 
Mahomedans aside from the path of righteousness 
and religion : till a time arrived when the des- 
cendants of those who had shed their blood in put- 
ting down idolatry became themselves idolaters 
of the worst type. 

No one who writes on this subject is likely to 
feel the scarcity of suitable illustrations ; but we 
shall content ourselves with one or two typical 
ones. One of the districts of Oudh — Bahraich — is 
widely known in connection with the Martyr Syed 
Salary whose shrine is annually visited by th6u- 
sands of Mahomedan pilgrims, chiefly, but not 
exclusively, of the lower classes. This Martyr had 
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a real existence, which is probably more than can 
be said of many other so-called Martyrs. He was 
a near relative of the Ghazni invader, who was so 
desirous of being known to posterity as Sultan 
Mahmood, the Idol-broker ; and seems to have been 
full of the spirit of his illustrious uncle. Arrived 
where he now rests, his attention was drawn to a 
tank in the vicinity, which was the object of wor- 
ship on account of some peculiarities of light and 
shade, which the worshippers would not ascribe 
to the reflection of the sun's rays. He seems t( 
have tried to convince them of their error: having 
failed, the spirited young Prince used the last ter- 
rible argument of early Mahomedans — 

“ And foremost fighting fell." 

Little did he imagine that his remains would be 
made the object of the same adoration which he 
was so earnest in repressing ; that profanities of 
the most repulsive type would be perpetrated over 
his tomb by his co-religionists. 

Because he was young and a bachelor, his nup- 
tials are annually celebrated, and, as a matter of 
course, also the ceremonies of child-birth ! And 
this is only one, and by no means the worst, of 
horrors with which the shrine is polluted ; and 
after all, this is only one of the numerous places 
which periodically attract Mahomedan worship- 
pers. <Hn some parts of India I saw Mahomedan 
men and women in the act of propitiating the 
image of the goddess of small-pox during an out- 
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break of that epidemic. Moreover, the Islam of 
India has even borrowed something from the su- 
perstitions of Vashnavanism and Buddhism. I 
was shown relics of Mahomed, such as hair of 
his head, at Delhi and Lahore, while the impress 
of his foot is revered, if not actually worshipped, 
much as Hindus and Buddhists worship the foot- 
steps of Vishnu and Buddha. *** Alas ! this is 
truth, and by no means the whole truth. Each 
province, each city, and in very many cases each 
quarter of the city, has its own Martyr or Saint 
to whom all sorts of prayers are preferred, and 
even sometimes petitions presented. And what 
is this Mohurrmn pageant which has come to be 
regarded such a vital limb of Islam ? The saddest 
of tragedies turned into a low comedy. The most 
audacious affront that has ever been offered to 
the chastity of Islam. 

Practices of this nature are admittedly not 
peculiar to India. Nevertheless, it is in this coun- 
try that they seem to have found their most conge- 
nial home. To say that it is all due to ignorance 
is to dismiss the subject too curtly. Common 
sense is not incompatible with ignorance ; and what 
is of greater importance in this case, ignorant 
people are by no means the only offenders. Peo- 
ple to whom “ignorant*’ is not applicable, who 
would rather be called educated, who constitute 
high society, and who transact ninety-nine pafts 
of the business of life in a perfectly sensible way, 


* Professor Monier Williams. 
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behave themselves, when they come to the hun- 
dredth, as mere children, and worse than children. 

I for one do not think it is ignorance w-hich is 
responsible for this state of things. To me it 
seems to be due to an extraordinary bluntness or 
paralisation of a very useful faculty — the power of 
thinking. Martin Luther, who had to face similar 
evils, is not known to have been very learned, or 
to have set about his task by educating the people. 
What he really did was this : he unshackled thought, 
and set the people thinking. The learning of the 
age did not help him.* Common sense certainly 
was with him, and his success seems to be due 
chiefly to the fact that he appealed to the very 
faculty which others more learned, and of greater 
authority, had systematically repressed. Thought 
is not easily smothered ; but they seem to have 
effectually repressed it in those days, just as our 
doctors have done in these — by means of the only 
agent that is too powerful for it — religion. 

Religion is a subject to which our thoughts 
wander in spite of us. Specially was it the case 
with our ancestors, to whom it was the one impor- 
tant subject, the one absorbing theme. But this 
important subject, in which they were so deeply 
interested, was presented to them crusted over 
with mysteries (not really essential to belief), and 

As to me I have no inclination to risk my life for truth. We 
have not all strength for martyrdom ; and if trouble come, I shall 
imitate St. Peter. Popes and Emperors must settle the creeds. If 
they settle them well, so much the better ; if ill, I shall keep on the 
safe side.”— Erasmus. 
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they were to knock out their brains rather than try 
to unravel them. Indeed, the beauty of religion — 
it was represented to them — consisted in its pro- 
found mysteriousness and in its being in contrast 
with the ordinary course of nature. What we 
would call absurd, and what would certainly be 
considered as such by any ordinary intelligence, 
was at once elevated to the high position of the 
mysterious, which none but the chosen few could 
understand. People were thus slowly but system- 
atically familiarised with the false, the grotesque, 
the absurd. They were authoritatively taught to 
distrust their own minds and to violate common 
sense. A grave was thus dug for thought, and for 
religion itself. 

By laying emphasis on paralisation of thought, 
I do not mean to deprive ignorance of its due 
share. That would amount to dethroning a queen 
that has reigned over an extensive area. It has 
often occurred to me that in speaking of the past 
culture of the Mahomedans, care is not always 
taken to distinguish Indian Mahomedans from their 
co-religionists in other parts of the globe. The 
Mahomedans were cultured. They had libraries 
and universities. But it does not follow that the 
brave people whom the mountain fastnesses of 
Ghazni and Ghore poured forth into the plains of 
Punjab were not mere warriors. For three hun- 
dred years after their advent the country seems to 
have been too distracted to admit of the growth 
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of learning. The Pathan and the slave - dynasties 
undoubtedly furnished India with some able admin- 
istrators and hardy warriors ; but I am not 
aware that any effort was made to import the learn- 
ing of which Baghdad, for example, does not seem 
even at that late period to have been destitute. 
As a matter of fact, it is not till we come to the 
glorious period of the Moghals that we meet with 
a current of culture. It is now that we hear of 
Madrassas and Khanqas, of endowments and 
grants-in-aid. It is to this period, too, that some of 
the most illustrious Indo-Mahomedans — those re- 
nowned in literature and law — belong. As far 
as I know, there were no universities, such as 
are known to have existed among Mahomedans 
in other places, although there were at this period 
schools and scholars. The former, however, seem 
to have fallen short of the demand, and the 
latter to have palpably failed to penetrate the 
folds of surrounding ignorance. It is not without 
a sense of the profoundest humiliation, arising 
chiefly from my ignorance of their works, that 
I venture to speak of these worthies. Nor do 
I forget that they did not live in the age of 
the steam-engine and the printing-press. Besides 
being handicapped in these respects, we know that 
they were badly served by their lieutenants— the 
minor Moulvies— through whom their teachings 
had? to filtrate to the populace. But whatever be 
the causes, ignorance, culminating in the paralisa- 
tion of thought, was undoubtedly the effect. 
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This absence of habits of thought first betrayed 
itself in the private lives of the nobles. They, or 
at any rate most of them, were such an interesting 
mixture of piety and impiety that they may be 
said to have touched both the Poles. Morning 
prayers would be said, no matter how the night 
was spent. Eed prayers would be duly attended, 
and other ceremonies performed, though fasts were 
not kept. And fasts themselves would not be neg- 
lected in the fashion of youthful sinners of these 
days. No ; a physician would declare that the pa- 
tient is too delicate to keep fasts. And has not the 
Prophet himself enjoined upon Mahomedans the 
necessity of looking after their health ? 

These are, no doubt, very commonplace things. 
Nevertheless, I attach great importance to them. 
They show Mahomedanism as exhibited in the 
lives of its votaries on the eve of their political 
crash. They bring into bold relief early Mahome- 
dans, the founders of Mahomedan supremacy 
in India.* They show the descendants of these 
hardy champions of Islam in their true colours — 
buying immunities from religious observances, 
taking refuge behind flimsy pretexts. They show 
a whole community trying to cheat God. They 
show them outraging the spirit of His commands, 
while clinging to forms. They show them playing 

tricks with their own intellects. 

• 

* Ten masts at each make not the altitude 
Which thou hast pcqjendicularly fallen ; 

Thy life’s a miracle,” — K ing Lear. 
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Of scepticism — I feel sure — they cannot be ac- 
cused. As a matter of fact, they have set in this 
respect a very good example. It is on this account 
all the more surprising that they should have cut 
such an ugly figure in the matter of practice. The 
explanation, however, is that these scions of Islam 
had made an important discovery. They had 
discovered through the good offices of guides, no 
doubt, that there were short cuts to paradise, be- 
sides the circuitous road which stupid virtue takes. 

One of the most comforting doctrines of Islam is 
that relating to toha. It is one of the concessions 
which the Prophet, our Redeemer, is believed to 
have obtained for us from the Almighty. It is to 
the effect that when a Mahomedan shows penitence, 
his past sins, or the particular sin for which he 
shows it, is at once forgiven. Thus, the toba of 
the death-bed procures pardon for life-long sins. 
It is with pain, and indeed with shame, that I point 
it out as one of the short cuts alluded to. To 
transgress His commands and to defer penitence 
until more have been transgressed, is a shameful 
abuse of divine mercy. Haj itself, which may ad- 
vantageously be used to bring a sinful career to a 
speedy close, to open an altogether new page in the 
book of existence, was often kept in view with a 
totally different object. Another, and with many a 
favourite mode of securing the comforts of paradise 
without having otherwise deserved them, was 
through the good oflS.ces of some venerable man — 
someP/jr, whom they honoured with their confidence, 
and who, they trusted, would somehow pull them 
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through. I am far from saying that it was never 
done with purer motives, or never led to better re- 
sults ; but it is the vast majority and not the minor- 
ity of cases that we have been speaking of all along. 

The reader may think he has had enough of 
them. I am of the same opinion myself ; but it 
must be borne in mind that this is not a sketch, 
but an outline with ample room for details. There 
are a good many things that have been purposely 
left out. Has a word, for example, been said about 
local evils ? India is such a big country ; it is di- 
vided into so many provinces ; each one of these 
has so many features which are peculiarly its own 
that it is not to be supposed that it did not develop 
what may perhaps be termed local evils. In 
Deccan, for example, it was (I have been using the 
past tense throughout ; ivhy deprive Deccan of this 
benefit?) customary to use a very intoxicat- 

ing but favourite beverage for niaz"^ purposes. 

“ Oh ! they were ignorant people,'' no doubt ; 
but they must have known as well as any of us 
that Islam is at enmity with intoxicating stuffs. 
It strictly prohibits their use in this world ; and 
surely it would not suffer Deccan Musalmans to 
smuggle them into the other. But these are some 
of the facts, and the reader can draw his own con- 
clusions. All I desire is, that he may bear these 
disagreeable facts in mind ; while, in the next chap- 
ter, I try to explain (and he will please to remem- 
ber not to defend) the attitude of the New Light.’' 

* Niaz consists of prayers said over food and drink for the benefit 
of the souls of the dead. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Religion — (continued ) . 

It is with a sense of profound relief that I now 
invite the reader to a purer atmosphere. Whe- 
ther I have succeeded in pointing out some of the 
most flagrant evils and their chief source or not, 
is quite immaterial. The facts w^e are concerned 
with are, that evils exist, and they do not owe 
their existence to the ‘‘ New Light.” With regard 
to the first part of the statement, I may say that 
I have not heard it denied. And have we not, 
moreover, the best of evidence to back us — the 
cognizance of our senses ? As for the latter, the 
evils in question stretch too far back into the 
past to be reasonably connected with the ‘‘ New 
Light.” 

The ^^New Light’-’ stand divided into two chief 
classes. With regard to one of them, it would be 
wrong to say that they have been influenced by the 
influx of new ideas. The imputation would be a 
libel, pure and simple. Many an admirer has 
been heard referring to his friend in these terms: — 
Look at him. He has taken his degree ; but there 
is'^no change in his ideas.” I do not wonder. All 
I say is that indiscriminate critics seldom spare 
them. Notwithstanding the earnest protests of 
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both the parties, they are often thrust upon the 
‘‘ New Light otherwise they stand by themselves. 

It is with the “ New Light ” proper that we are 
concerned. Few in numbers, unconscious, pos- 
sibly, of their own existence as a class, they yet 
have their distinguishing traits, and are, I believe, 
to all intents and purposes, a distinct party. I 
do not feel justified in making a sweeping observ- 
ation with regard to them, specially in a matter 
of such extreme delicacy as religion ; but certain- 
ly they do not resemble those who have hitherto 
been considered orthodox Mahomedans. I am 
prepared to go a step further. Many of them 
entertain serious doubts on points, some of which 
are erroneously, as I think, represented as vital. 
They are far from being disbelievers ; for disbe- 
lieving itself requires belief, and this is the very 
thing many of them seem to lack. 

Surely it is an extremely unsatisfactory state of 
things ; but is an avowal likely to make it worse ? 
No ; the real state of things must reveal itself 
sooner or later ; and I for one believe that the 
sooner the curtain is lifted, the better for all 
parties. 

I do not feel as though I were making a reve- 
lation. The attitude of the “ New Light has 
been an open secret. It was discovered by watch- 
ful eyes as soon as it came into existence. At this 
time it is the topic of every-day conversation, and 
a load upon every Mahomedan's mind. But it 
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«eems to me that it is not clearly understood, 
and, what is of greater importance, it is attributed 
to a cause which is not directly responsible for 
it. This is unfortunate, inasmuch as it has set 
those in search of a remedy on the wrong track. 

However thin a partition there may be between 
University education and the real cause, that 
education, I believe, is not the cause. Our aca- 
demical course, no doubt, has its peculiarities, 
but they do not seem to harmonise with the con- 
clusion which is so often drawn, that University 
education has bred disrespect for religions. There 
is nothing taught in the class-room which, in it- 
self, may be said to be obnoxious to religion. 

Philosophy and science are commonly supposed 
to be the disintegrating influences. That they are 
disenthralling, when properly learned, I am ready 
to concede. But to fix on them the blame of the 
sad vacillation with which we are face to face is, 
I submit, to malign them. 

Again, those who attribute the present attitude 
to our system of education, unconsciously pay it 
a tribute to which I do not think it is entitled. 
Such an idea must be based on an exaggerated 
notion of what that system is capable of effect- 
ing. Obviously it requires no mean knowledge 
of a science to base one’s attitude upon it with re- 
gard to a given question. And where people are 
taught a little of many things, they cannot learn 
so much of any science as will enable them to 
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shake oflF even the common prejudices on the 
strength of knowledge.* I will not undertake to 
assert that results disastrous to religion may 
never be produced by the influence of science ; 
but the community which subscribes to such 
scientific principles must possess many additional 
advantages of education to which the “New Light'* 
can lay no claim. 

Further discussion of this point is rendered 
unnecessary by the particular character of our 
Universities, which are believed to be of a very 
simple description. “After the Indian University 
course is gone through by a studious student, he 
is turned out, as if by a machine, to be fit to 
achieve no result better than that of begging em- 
ployment from the Government in lieu of having 
made him what he is." t ‘‘The present attempt to 
give a smattering of science to everybody is a 
failure. Even those who take the B. Course for 
their degree cannot spare time enough to gain a 
decent knowledge of any science. 

The conclusion to which we are thus led is 
that University education must be exonerated of 

* “ Rumford, it is said, proposed to the Elector of Bavaria a scheme 
for feeding his soldiers at a much cheaper rate than formerly. His 
plan was simply to compel them to masticate their food thoroughly. 
A small quantity thus eaten would, according to that famous pro- 
jector, afford more sustenance than a large meal hastily devoured. I 
do not know how Rumford^s proposition was received ; but to the 
mind, I believe, it will be found more nutritious to digest a page 
than to devour a volume,” — MACAULAY, • 

t Sir Syed Ahmed. 

J Mr. Theodore Beck. 
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direct responsibility in the matter. We are sup- 
ported by the fact that the attitude in question is 
not co-extensive with education. 

Let us next consider if the absence of theolo- 
gical instruction be the cause. In order to obtain 
a trustworthy result, it is necessary to throw a 
retrospective glance at the condition of such edu- 
cation. To what extent was it prevalent ? What 
was its character ? Do the ‘‘New Light’' come 
from the section of the community in which theo- 
logical education was formerly imparted, and 
has now been discontinued ? If the answer to the 
last question be in the affirmative the object of 
our enquiry is gained. Here is the rub. If, on 
the other hand, the answer be in the negative, I 
do not see why the present “ godless system " 
should make much difference. 

Now, it is dangerous to make a sweeping observ- 
ation, specially when it cannot be made to look 
complimentary, I do not affirm that the system 
of theological instruction which prevailed among 
Indian Mahomedans was not the very best that, 
under those conditions, could be devised. I do 
not affirm that some of those who studied under 
that system have not left tangible proofs of their 
own merit and the excellence of that system. I 
deny, however, that it was ever resorted to by 
any section of the community, excepting a parti- 
cular and numerically small class. The level- 
ing liberal principles of Islam, the simplicity of 
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its main doctrines, and its general character are, 
it is true, ill-calculated to create a class of theolo- 
gians — Mahomedan Brahmins. But numerous 
circumstances combined to create such a class. 
Theological instruction in the full signification of 
that phrase became confined to certain classes, 
and became hereditary in certain families. The 
very causes which pushed on the student to emi- 
nence when once he had entered the lists, deterred 
the general run from stepping into the arena with 
a light heart. The passage was fraught with so 
many difficulties, and it involved so many personal 
sacrifices, that the region was, and still continues, 
to be sacred to an infinitesimal minority. 

Theological instruction of a certain character, 
doubtless, was common enough. This consisted of 
the learning of the Koran by rote, of the inculca- 
tion at an early age of the chief tenets, and of 
enforcing, as far as possible, an observance of 
them. If this practice has, now-a-days, been de- 
parted from, no one but the parents are to blame. 
But I do not think there has been any departure 
at all. The same system still exists, and what- 
ever savouring of irreligiousness exists, exists 
in spite of it. 

Some of our boys’ earlier years are given, as 
of old, to the Koran, When at last an English 
alphabet is placed in their hands, it is in great 
many cases with misgivings on the part of pa- 
rents. In great many cases, too, parents, afraid 
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of delectations on the son's part, keep him under 
personal, or at least, trustworthy control. But 
does it avail ? If the answer to this question be 
rather unsatisfactory (and I do not know how it 
can honestly be otherwise), it is manifest that the 
theory of discontinuance of theological education 
being the cause, is equally untenable. We have 
seen that University education, in itself, is of a 
pre-eminently harmless character. We have seen 
that the system of theological education formerly 
in vogue, as a matter of fact, still exists. Whence 
this difference, or rather indifference, which we 
hear so much of in these days ? 

We must beware how we contemn University 
education. It may be harmless and even con- 
temptible in itself; but for the more active of 
its votaries it opens a vista, which is neither harm- 
less nor contemptible. It introduces them to the 
region of thought and of common sense. It is 
true that our Alrna Mater does not perform this 
grateful office as uniformly as one would expect. 
But when a restless spirit takes it into his head 
to make excursions on his own account, there 
is nothing whatever to prevent him from entering 
the aforesaid regions. Here, then, is the key to 
the whole situation. Common sense is the dis- 
turbing element. 

IDo I mean that Islam cannot confront common 
sense ? Quite the contrary. But the Islam in the 
atmosphere of which we draw our first breath 
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under the wings of which we are brought up, 
with which we are face to face every day of our 
lives, and which, consequently, we come to regard 
as Islam, can it confront common sense ? No ; 
unless it be a perverted common sense. Whether 
common sense is a good criterion, may be a de- 
batable question. But experience seems to have 
given judgment. The religion which tends to 
crush common sense is sure to be vanquished in 
the long run. 

As for Islam, it is one of its chief beauties that 
it is for the civilized as well as for the primitive 
society. To both it appeals with equal fervour ; 
to both it conveys an equal and, I believe, an 
adequate amount of consolation. Hope and fear 
are implanted in us too firmly to be rooted out 
altogether ; but they admit of being smoothed down, 
of being elevated above the primitive state. Is- 
lam, which appeals very strongly to such feelings, 
is made to fit in with all the variations which, 
through education or any other process, they may 
undergo. A cultivated person, for example, may 
honestly declare that if an abundance of milk, of 
honey, of delicious fruits and such like (Stira LVI, 
Lxxvi, &c.), are the chief attractions of a paradise, 
that paradise is not a very sublime elysium. If, 
in addition to the good things mentioned above , 
there are black-eyed maids and handsome pag'es 
to administer to our comforts, that that paradise is 
no better than a modem nobleman's palace, where, 
as often as not, magnificence is seen side by side 
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with real misery ; nevertheless it is this aspect 
which our learned doctors insist on presenting to 
the cultivated mind, because, I am sorry to say, 
few of them ever take a more sensible view them- 
selves. Ludicrous as it seems even to modern 
mediocrity, thousands of sensible men, aye ! and 
learned men, believe that they will actually eat 
fruits and drink milk, and be shampooed to rest 
by Houris in paradise ! 

It is, doubtless, when such a view is taken of 
its doctrines, that Islam, which was once the very 
soul of progress, seems to quail before modern 
civilization. It is now, too, that an opportunity 
is afforded to modern critics of assailing the 
unassailable religion which Mahomed (may God 
bless him !) taught fourteen centuries hence. But 
this is not all. Many of the evils which have 
been referred to in the last chapter arise from 
this mode of interpretation. 

Islam, it is clear, took the only course open of 
influencing the age to which it had first to address 
itself. Truth could not and did not brook delay. 
It did not suffer itself to be inscribed in a book, 
and the book itself to be placed in an iron safe, 
to be opened by posterity, when posterity might 
be advanced enough to comprehend it. Nor did 
it commit an outrage upon itself by adopting 
of the supernatural courses which are ascrib- 
ed to it. It knew the people it had to deal 
with in the first instance. It knew the way tp 
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their heads and hearts. Success was the object, 
and, in order to gain it, certain psychological 
laws had to be obeyed. Consequently it was not — 
and yet it was-— in advance of that simple age if 
we look to the spirit and not merely to words. 

It must be confessed, at the same time, that the 
other view, however untenable it may appear to 
unshackled thought, is entitled to great respect. 
Though by no means the only view taken by all 
cultured Mahomedans in all ages, it is certainly 
the one which has recommended itself to the 
vast majority of the ^‘faithfur* in all times. It is 
based on an interpretation which, it cannot be 
gainsaid, descends to us with the sanction of 
many of the master-minds of the glorious past. 
But though they performed wonders for their own 
age, these master-minds failed, naturally enough, 
to gauge the character of our times. They did all 
that w’as necessary, and no more ; and who can 
blame them for not foreseeing that a time would 
come when religion w'-ould keep its hold on cul- 
tivated minds by conforming to purely secular 
researches ? And these researches, too, and what- 
ever else there is with which those interpretations 
are irreconcileable, have not been evolved out of 
our past — the past of which those master-minds 
are doubtless the brightest ornaments — but have 
been thrust upon us by events which we actually 
resisted in their earlier stages, though, naturally 
enough, to no purpose. As that grim servant of 
law— the hangman— launches forth the doomed 
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culprit in the twinkling of an eye from this into 
the other world, so it must be confessed have we, 
the Indian Mahomedans, been transported, by 
the mute and immutable forces of nature from, 
what corresponded to the middle ages of Europe, 
into, the very midst of the 19th Century. Here is 
the danger for the present generation ; but here 
also is the excuse for the past one. Taking this 
view of the situation, we cannot but exonerate the 
past generations from all responsibility. This 
must also, to a great extent, excuse the elders of 
the present one for not setting their sails . to the 
breeze with greater alacrity. Likewise, and for 
the same reasons, we must put up with some con- 
fusion, and with the party to which it has given 
rise — the “New Light."' However sudden the 
appearance of the western civilization in India, 
the “ New Light " themselves are not, I believe, of 
an abrupt growth. Sufficient time has elapsed 
to admit of the rise of such a party. The time 
has arrived, even, when the existence of the 
“New Light" must be fully recognised, and ac- 
count taken of them, in whatever may be done. 
They are not likely to disappear as the world 
grows older. On the other hand, there are good 
reasons for believing that, in future, the “New 
Light will embrace all that Indian Mahomedans 
would boast of— intellect and culture. 

In view of this the question becomes of consider- 
able interest : Are those who wish to reform the 
“ New Light,'' in respect of religion, on the right 
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track ? The popular. idea on this head seems to be 
that a smattering of theology should be given to 
our students along with a smattering of other 
things ; that they should be made to say prayers 
and keep fasts. Far be it for me to say a word 
in disparagement. But the question is whether 
this should be regarded as a good expedient or as 
an efficient measure ? Why not take counsel of 
experience ? If our object be that our young men 
should keep up appearances, we are on the right 
track. But if the object be to remove the canker 
at the core, we are far from the right track. Ob- 
servances of a faith proceed from belief in that 
faith ; but they do not and cannot generate belief. 
Again, the mere knowledge of a code of law does 
not inspire respect for it in most minds. It is the 
belief that its infringement will be punished that 
makes it respected. In the absence of the right 
scheme we must perforce work on the present 
lines ; but let us not overvalue the work, nor mis- 
understand its real character. 

The real causes of this phenomenon lie too deep 
under the surface to be affected by what is being 
done. Possibly many of the ‘‘New Light’* do not 
themselves know them ; but that is because they 
have never probed their own minds, and not be- 
cause the causes are not at work. That such a 
wonderful phenomenon should exist — a number of 
young men taking up an attitude which has scan- 
dalised their elders, flying in the face of tradition, 
and, according to general belief, also of religion — 
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that it should exist and have no cause! Juvenile 
recklessness may be the evil genius of the juvenile 
and the reckless ; but it cannot explain the whole 
phenomenon. But for the fact that the author 
has endeavoured to seek out the causes, and has 
found them to be more or less deep-rooted, there 
would have been no apology for the New Light.'* 

I think it may be said with confidence that a 
religion is as its ministers represent it. The other 
proposition, that its ministers will represent it as 
it is, cannot, after the past experience of man- 
kind, be stated with equal confidence. Again, 
however civilized a community may be, there will 
be a laity and a clergy, and it will be to the latter 
that the former will look for lead and light in 
religion. This will be found to be the case even 
where sacred lore is within the reach of every 
person who can read his or her own language. 
Indian Mahomedans are differently placed. Their 
sacred literature being in Arabic, is a sealed book 
even to many of the well educated. It is for this 
reason that the generality of them are absolutely 
dependent on their ministers, and consider the 
form in which Islam is represented by them to 
be a representation of the genuine Islam. That 
being the case, any one who knows what abomin- 
ations are perpetrated under cover of Islam 
wjll cease to wonder that a serious ebullition 
exists among the “ New Light." It is unfortunate 
that every one of us has neither the opportunity 
nor the capacity for unveiling the statue of Islam. 
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The ‘'New Light/' in particular, seem to be pecu- 
liarly unfit by virtue of their education for such a 
work ; for coating upon coating of classical crust 
will have to be removed before we get to the Islam 
“ which was nursed in the lap of philosophy."* 

The time may come when some of the “ New 
Light " will have identified themselves with the 
one or the other of philosophical creeds. But 
considering that the efforts of some of the ablest 
men have failed to install these creeds in the 
place of religion, that the number of their adherents, 
even in the most advanced communities, is small, 
it is safe to leave such men out of account. But 
the demands of the “ New Light" are also those of 
common sense, and we must beware how we treat 
them. Repulsive principles and objectionable 
practices have had time for consolidation. They 
have incorporated themselves with Islam in such 
a manner that it is difficult at this late day to 
separate the two. In striking at the^pne, there 
is great risk of injuring the other. But it is, 
I .submit, still more dangerous to let them 
alone ; for when their own worthlessness consigns 
them to the guillotine of reason, they might involve 
Islam itself in their ruin. 

This appears to me a real danger — one against 
which it is imperatively necessary to guard. We 
hear it asserted : “ Hasn’t God said He will guard 
His own religion.^' No doubt. But we know that 


* Hali. 
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God did not condescend to advocate His own 
religion, but had it advocated by human agency. 
If there ever was a time in the history of Islam 
when supernatural aid might well have been 
vouchsafed, it was in its early stages, when it was 
struggling for a footing. But the records of this 
period and of the life of Mahomed (may God bless 
him !) place it beyond doubt that no such aid was 
given.* Mahomed's vicissitudes, his trials, his 
hair-breadth escapes, his battles, his flights, his 
defeats and his ultimate triumph, clearly show that 
this truth had to make its way, like other truths, 
by divine aid, no doubt, but by purely human 
agency. And at one time, particularly, it was 
in great jeopardy. The Prophet's scathing denun- 
ciations had lashed the Korashites to fury. The 
death of his uncle Alu Talib had left him exposed 
to the full force of their ferocity. Terrible persecu- 
tion ensued. His few followers escaped to Medina. f 
But he himself, with Abu Bakr, took refuge in 
a cavern. “ What can we do,'^ said Abu Bakr ; 
*‘we are but two against a host.*' “Nay/' 
replied the Prophet ; “ we are three, for God is 
with us." Here we have the Prophet's sentiments 
on the subject ; but we must take them along with 

* No proof, indeed, has ever been adduced that Mahomed at 
any time descended to any artifice or pseudo-miracles to enforce his 
doctrines, or to establish his claim to be one of the Prophets of God. 
On the contrary, he relied entirely upon common sense, reason and 
elcJt^uence, and supported by the innate conviction of the inspiration of 
the Almighty, he continued his work in the teeth of all the opposi- 
tion which ignorance or fanaticism offered to its progress.** — T/te 
Faith of Islam : Mr, Mahomed W, H. Quilliam^ 

t A. £>, 622, 14th year of the Prophet’s career, when be was 52 
years old. 
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his practice. Did he remain hidden in the cavern 
because he believed that God was with him. No ; 
he issued forth to act, and he acted in a way which 
affords histoty, perhaps, the most striking illustra- 
tion of that well-known maxim : “ God helps those 
who help themselves."' 

It is a fortunate circumstance that there are 
Mahomedans living who can make head against 
the danger which threatens to dissolve the bond 
which exists between them and posterity. But 
how many of them understand the situation ? 
The “New Light" are sufficiently miserable with- 
out being jeered at. They know themselves too 
well to be in need of being told that they are un- 
like their ancestors who bled for Islam. It is time, 
I think, that an honest effort were made to under- 
stand them and their wants. 

I do not think that earnest attention has yet been 
given by Indian Mahomedans, whose desire to 
preserve Islam at home seems just at present to be 
overshadowed by their anxiety to spread it abroad* 
to the big problem which may almost be said to be 
clamouring for solution. The evil which I have 
tried to indicate is no bigger than a pebble ; but it 
threatens to become a roaring cataract. The moral 
chaos of the renaissance is a matter of history. 
It is our duty to benefit from the lesson it teaches, 
and to make the progress of new ideas less dis- 
astrous to our people. Whether this will be best 
achieved by gaining the confidence of the “ New 
Light or by goading them into rashness, is a 
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question on which sensible people should be 
agreed. 

It is needless to say that the influences which 
have rendered necessary the purification and 
rationalisation of religion, have also battered the 
walls of the fortress of society ; for among Maho- 
medans, at least, the fabric of society is based on 
religion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Society. 

The concluding remark in the last chapter, and 
my method of treating that subject, may have pro- 
duced the impression that I would preface my re- 
marks on society with a catalogue of social evils. 
Such, however, is not my intention. What is once 
done through necessity need not be repeated ; and 
what well becomes a reformer may not suit a novice 
whose only title to be heard is that he describes 
the battle from the ranks. Moreover, the object 
of this work is not to admonish society, but to pre- 
sent, in their real guise, certain events which are 
causing it uneasiness, and which may give it trou- 
ble, if not thoroughly understood. The nature of 
such a work, no doubt, demands a certain amount 
of plain speaking ; but plain speaking has this 
great defect, that it very often defeats its own 
object. At the same time duty must be done 
“ within wisely-traced limits." 

It is the duty of an apologist of the “ New Light " 
to show that they owe their existence to causes which 
invest them with germs of stability and respect- 
ability. But this is only one of his duties. His 
responsibility does not end here, nor when he has 
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pointed out that in certain respects their attitude 
is defensible. Every phenomenon, great or small, 
'is similarly ascribable to definite causes. Every 
community, even the lowest, can be shown, and 
that with a perspecuity to which this work can 
lay no claim to be right in one or two points. 
But does it necessarily follow that that community 
is not a pest which society ought to try and eject 
from its bosom ? 

It is the imperative duty of an apologist to 
analyse, as far as possible, the character of the com- 
munity he elects to defend, to determine its posi- 
tion in society, to gauge the measure of its useful- 
ness, and, above all, to show that its conduct is 
based on sound principles. And until some such 
thing is done for the New Light,'' they must remain 
thoroughly unreliable — a mere will-o'-the-wisp. 

In the first place, then, we must have a criterion — 
some determining fact. What is it which invests 
a community with worth and value ? What is the 
goal of nations ; the consummation they live and 
die for ? Is it not civilization ? “ And, indeed, does 

it not seem to yourselves," says M. Guizot, “ that 
the fact civilization is the fact par excellence — the 
general and definitive fact in which all the others 
terminate, into which they all resolve themselves ? " 
To reply in the negative is to fly in the face of 
facts. Since the chief object of all institutions, 
human and divine, seems to be civilization ; since 
they are judged with reference to their influence in 
civilizing, we are justified in taking civilization for 
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our criterion. The question therefore is, are the 
'‘New Light” civilizing themselves ? At this point 
our progress is checked by another difficult ques- 
tion. There are numerous types of civilization ; 
which of them are we to take for our criterion ? 
The Chinese, for example, are far from being an 
insignificant minority of the human race, and thou- 
sand upon thousand of persons consider them the 
paragons of civilization. Again, In Darkest Africa 
may be a pithy title for a book of travels ; but, 
surely, when His Majesty of Uganda talked to an 
English traveller about the possibility of a matri- 
monial alliance between himself and Queen Victoria, 
His Darkness had no suspicions that the Monarch 
of the brave people of Uganda was inferior in the 
scale of civilization to our own gracious Sovereign.* 
And his opinion is, probably, the opinion of thou- 
sands of our dark brethren. But why go so far ? 
There is a strong opinion here, at home, in favour 
of Oriental civilization ; and the question may be 
asked — Why not take it for our criterion in respect 
of the “ New Light ? ” 

Now, one great difference between the European 
and the Oriental civilization is that there is a certain 
uniformity and cohesiveness in the former, while 
the latter consists of diverse types — types as diverse 
and even heterogeneous as the Orientals themselves. 
There is, for example, the Arabian type, which, be it 
said, has of late given palpable proofs of vulnerabi- 
lity. There is the Turkish type, which, ere long, 

» Vide ‘‘ Recollections of Africa.”- The “PiONEEK.” 
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will be scarcely distinct from European civilization. 
And apart from these, with elements peculiarly its 
own, is what may perhaps be termed the Indo-Ma- 
homedan type of civilization. The choice practically 
lies between this type and European civilization ; 
for not only have the others no claim, but they are 
also beyond our reach. 

Circumstances, which a friend of civilization can- 
not help regarding auspicious, have placed the 
‘‘NewLight'Tn close vicinity to a European nation, 
the civilization of which it is open to them to adopt 
to the extent and in the manner which may seem 
best. The extent and the manner, very important 
considerations by themselves, are not those which 
here demand our attention. It is the principle 
which must be considered first. What should be 
our criterion ? European civilization as represented 
by Englishmen, or Indo-Mahomedan civilization, 
specimens of which abound in India, and are held up 
now and then, I presume, to put the “New Light’' 
to shame. If the former, it is manifest the “ New 
Light ” have inaugurated a bright era, and would 
infuse new life in a diseased body. If the latter, 
they are a pest, a thoughtless brood, who are aim- 
ing at the destruction of old things merely because 
they are old. 

I must confess that the second type is in some 
danger of receiving unjust treatment at my hands. 
The worst of it is, that few of us have an idea of 
what it exactly may have been in its halcyon 
days. When, however, we consider the conditions 
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under which Mahomedans of the last generation 
lived, when their institutions and, what is of sup- 
reme importance, the character of some of the latter- 
day monarchs is taken into consideration, the im- 
pression produced is far from favourable. The 
state of things Avhich, then, reveals itself is by no 
means such as a community, whose ostensible ob- 
ject is improvement, can be asked to take for its 
pattern, or with reference to which we should judge 
them. 

It was open to the last generation to reform them- 
selves on a different basis. They could go back to 
the days of Aurungzeb and Akbar in search of 
models. These of the new generation are too 
far removed, too differently situated to do the same. 
All they can do is to take the last generation it- 
self for their pattern, if a dozen unprejudiced 
people can come forward to advocate that course. 
I do not deny — it were unjust to do so — that the 
dark cloud had its silver linings, but it is impos- 
sible to take these few linings as distinct from the 
black mass for our criterion. 

There is an epoch in the history of Indo-Maho- 
medan civilization when it stood on a level with 
its present rival. I refer to the time when Akbar 
occupied the Throne of India and Queen Elizabeth, 
that of England. No ordinary mortal could then 
predict that the glow of light which was visible 
in the East and the West alike, would not alike 
illumine both the horizons. As a matter of fact, 
we find, at this period, germs of development in 
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both societies and in the eastern, perhaps, in a great- 
er degree. Here, side by side, with immense wealth 
and learning, we discover, at any rate in an influen- 
tial section of the community, the chief element of 
civilization — progress ; and what is essential to pro- 
gress-toleration. Whenever thought has seriously 
suffered in the East, it has suffered through bigotry. 
It is this that has blocked the way, not of learning 
but of progress, of civilization, of science. For once, 
however, in the annals of priest-ridden India, we 
find the shackle removed, and that by the august 
hands of the Emperor himself. “The intercourse 
with Elindus and Christians gradually modified 
many of his old Moslim prejudices. For example, 
he began to encourage the art of figure-painting — 
an objection to which has been in all ages one of 
the tenets of the iconoclastic religion of Mahomed. 
In one of his recorded conversations, Akbar is stated 
to have observed that anything which recalled 
the works of nature, must be taken as an act of 
respect to God.” “ One of the greatest innova- 
tions ever made in the unchanging East,” was the 
introduction of tobacco. “ Akbar after fair expe- 
rience gave it up; but he would not reject the prac- 
tice without trial, for all the good things we have,” 
said he, “ must have once been new.” Even in the 
most unfriendly accounts one traces the germs of 
social and political reform. “ All food was lawful ; 
excess alone was wrong. Prostitution was taxed ; 
polygamy reproved. Widow-burning {sati) could 
only take place by the undoubted and persistent 
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desire of the victim.”* In his own person, perhaps, 
he carried the principle too far ; and, doubtless, it 
must have been unedifying to see the Emperor 
bowing to the Image of Crucifixion European 
fashion, kneeling before it Mahomedan fashion, and 
finally ‘‘falling prostrate*' Hindu fashion. But 
we have to remember that to reach the subject the 
principles of the monarch had to filtrate through 
several strata, and to encounter modifying influ- 
ences. At the same time the extent to which they 
actually influenced the community could not have 
been small. 

A study of Akbar, with reference to what he 
did and under more favourable circumstances 
might have done for India, is most interesting. 
This cosmopolitan Monarch aimed at fusing into 
a homogeneous whole the multifarious races over 
which he ruled. His reign of fifty-two years is 
the brightest era in the History of India.t Thought 
is free. It is treading the earth in all its majesty. 
There is a persistent and independent enquiry 
after truth. All we want is a succession of sup- 
porters ; and, depend upon it, neither the steam- 
engine nor the printing press will be long delayed. 

Jehangir is the successor. He is faithful to his 
father's principles of toleration when his contem- 


^ Keene. 

t “ All that was vital and pregnant in the Musalman History of 
India is, in a manner, centred in his reign and period ; and whatever 
was at all stable in the succeeding periods, owed its impulse to these 
times, whose fruit, indeed, is still to be discovered underlying the 
best portion of the British system of admiDistraton.*’»K£ENK. 
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porary, King* James of Great Britain and Ireland, 
is denouncing those dunces fit to be whipped/' 
But the difference between the two countries is 
that while in the one, germs of development have 
permeated the people, in the other they have not. 
In England, thought will gather strength from 
the opposition of the Crown ; in India, it will die 
out when the Throne from which it, in the first 
instance, took its rise, ceases to take active inter- 
est in its welfare. Jehangir is just and tolerant ; 
but he is essentially a passive mood. The child 
which was nursed in Akbar s lap is poorly for 
want of nourishment. It is now that history reads 
to us the stern lesson of the perishable nature of 
structures built upon the short bridge of life. It 
is now that one is led to ask himself — Is not the 
destiny of a nation too sacred a charge for in- 
dividuals ? 

Shahjehan the Magnificent succeeds Jehangir; 

and the picture of the period,’' we are told, “ is 
one of prime and palmy days.” This is not what 
can be said of England, which at this period is 
suffering from civil war. But is the quiet which 
pervades the continent, different from the content- 
ment which is bread of thoughtlessness ? And do 
not the struggles of the Islanders indicate their ear- 
nest desire for amelioration ? The outward man 
is looked after in the East, and the inner one is 
being attended to in the West. There is wealth 
here, but not enterprise. There is magnificence, 
but not corresponding culture. There is learning. 
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but not thought. People fight for place, but not 
for principle. And the spirit of progressive ad- 
ministration is nowhere. Akbar is the ideal ; but 
his favourite distich is totally forgotten : — 

“ In outward homage faith is never shown, 

Looks are but looks — truth lies in deed alone.” 

Akbar's great-grandson Aurungzeb is pre-emi- 
nently a man of “ deeds.'' But he is not likely to 
devote much care to the welfare of a purely secular 
community. It is unfortunate that he should 
consider it his duty to “ minimise the minds " of 
seventy-five per cent of his subjects. This mini- 
mising business never fails to influence the mini- 
misers, i. c.y when it does not proceed from mini- 
mised minds. Aurungzeb is powerful ; he is feared 
and respected. But this is another structure on 
the short bridge of life. He is providing for the 
Monarch ; but what has he done for the people ? 
It is the people who counteracts the tendency of 
the absolute Monarch to degenerate. It is they 
who preserve the nation at the cost of the monarchy, 
when the latter absolutely falls. Man has become 
a power in England. In India the faithful beast 
is of little importance. Nevertheless, it is they who 
are supporting the Throne, as will be seen later 
on, if ever nation encounters nation. There is no 
anxiety to extend the limits of their knowledge. 
Who are these merchants from across the sea } 
We can go to their country as they have come 
to ours. Jehangir actually intended sending an 
embassy ; but Nurjehan would not hear of it, and 
Asaf was evidently for extirpating the race. In 
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z 63 i, we are told, ten thousand of them fell in the 
siege of Hugli ; and four hundred of both sexes 
were brought as prisoners to Agra.* However 
that be, they are a people and have a country. In- 
graft on the talents of the reigning Monarch, the 
Mighty Aurungzeb, the spirit which led his great- 
grand sire to establish the four-sided debating 
room,'’ and, possibly, some of us will receive orders 
to cross the brine. What a vista ! 

In this reign history tells us the Indian Maho- 
medan Empire reached its zenith. But the zenith 
(history is unequivocal on this point, though not 
prejudice) proved too dear at the cost. Thought 
and loyalty had greatly suffered at his hands ; and 
though the events of Aurungzeb’s reign do not 
comprehend much actual deterioration, they are 
plainly indicative of subsequent mental and moral 
ruin. 

With the next reign begins the sad story of 
decline and fall. But the steps in the political 
downward passage are not so sharply marked as 
the accelerating deterioration of society. It is 
simply sickening to peep through the pall which 
covers society, specially the higher grades, during 
the period when the Mahomedan Empire was totter- 
ing to its fall. Both history and tradition unite in 
painting it in black ; but tradition paints it blacker 
than history. No one likes to dance over the form 
of a fallen friend ; and otherwise, I believe, there 


* Under Shnhjehan, for political reasons. 
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were the usual silver linings ; but, on the whole, 
the fact is incontrovertible that the social preced- 
ed (perhaps it always does) the political downfall 
of Indian Mahomedans. We find them, first of all, 
giving way before the power of militant Hindus. 
The subjects have not risen so much as the rulers 
have gone down. Mental has led to moral and 
moral to physical deterioration. Already ‘‘the 
spider s web is the royal curtain in the Palace of 
Caesar ; the owl is the sentinal on the watch-tower 
of Arasiab.'' At this juncture “ while prepara- 
tions are being made for the last act of the 
imperial tragedy,'' the merchants of Great Britain 
take the field ; and a battle is fought, not between 
monarch and monarch, but between people and 
people ; between thought and thoughtlessness; 
between order and chaos ; between civilization and 
its reverse. 

The childhood of civilization, of systems gene- 
rally, does not accord with the span of human 
childhood. The fruits of Providence take much 
longer to ripen than the fruits of the garden. The 
child, of which Akbar was the parent, never attain- 
ed boyhood. It was still a child when throttled. 

Those who profess to be scandalised by the social 
renovations to which the “New Light" seem wed- 
ded will do well to reflect upon this short and 
imperfect sketch of Indo-Mahomedan civilization. 
What was it at its best ? and what during the period 
of its decline — the period which immediately 
preceded the age we live in ? Let them compare it 
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with European civilization, and then, if they like, 
condemn the New Light/' Not only is, it impos- 
sible, after considering the whole case, to commend 
to the rising generation the civilization of their 
Indian ancestors ; we must actually judge them 
with reference to the approach they may have 
made towards European civilization. 

The gorgeous East, no doubt, has facinations 
for lovers of the novel and the picturesque. The 
flowing robe, the tinselled turban, the courtesy 
which raises the humblest of God's creatures to a 
level with Him, and a hundred other things which 
please the eye and tickle the ear, are taken by such 
folk to indicate the existence of a civilization. 
They are mislead.by appearances. They forget that 
all that glitters is not gold. They draw upon the 
imagination and not upon the judgment, or they 
would say, as the New Light " say, fly from the 
flowing robe and the tinselled turban. The ‘‘New 
Light" are in a position to know the real worth of 
these materials ; and much that is a pleasant sight 
to others, is repugnant to them on principle. 

The “New Light" have chosen European civili- 
zation for their model. The choice is singularly 
unfortunate in one, indeed in more than one, res- 
pect. What we call European civilization, is the 
growth of centuries ; and the foreigner who takes it 
for his model, deliberately places himself in a most 
disadvantageous position. He is like a great 
European scholar, who approaches a learned Moulvi 
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with an Arabic alphabet; and thus places himself 
on a level with a school-boy. The errors he falls 
into ! The difficulty he meets with in pronouncing 
the simplest words ! The apparent impossibility 
of his ever attaining the right accent ! Who would 
say that he is a great scholar r But is that an 
argument against attempting the study of Arabic 
if it is worth studying ? Precisely because he is 
making an arduous attempt, because he is pre- 
pared to put up with difficulties incidental to all 
great undertakings, that man is a great man, and 
deserves the support of all right-minded persons. 
Thoughtless people are sure to laugh at him ; but 
there are more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamt of by the thoughtless. They make 
themselves ridiculous, and not the Arabic scholar 
in embryo. 

There is another aspect of European civilization, 
or rather of its introduction into Oriental societies 
which I may as well briefly notice. The Orien- 
tal country which places itself voluntarily under 
its influence is in some danger of losing its poli- 
tical independence. Commerce —the trusty pioneer 
of European civilization — and politics, generally, 
go together. The neck of the camel is usually 
followed by the other limbs. The fact is that 
Oriental countries still afford shelter to many of 
the abuses which have long since been banished 
from civilized Europe. The communities which 
prize independence more than civilization are jus- 
tified in being wary. They must be careful to 
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take European civilization in small doses; but 
they must take it, or it will take them. 

If we turn to the Turks, for whom the Indian 
Mahomedans, educated and uneducated, men and 
women, have the most genuine sympathy, we find 
that they are much more Europeanised in matters 
social than their Indian co-religionists. It goes 
without saying that European civilization is as 
alien to them as it is to us; for, like ourselves, 
they have had a civilization of their own. Nor 
can we, of India, boast of being more faithful 
to the Prophet’s precepts than the Turk. The 
difficulties, in the way of reforming Turkish society 
on a European basis are, moreover, much more 
numerous than any to be met with in India. We 
have no frontier to guard; no hereditary enemy to 
fight every fifteenth year. They have. We are 
not bound to treat fanaticism tenderly for politi- 
cal reasons. They are. Nevertheless, in spite of 
the difficulties of which we, secure under the 
benign rule of our Sovereign, have no idea the 
Turk is able at this moment to teach us many a 
useful lesson in European civilization. Listen to the 
Princess Annie de Lusignan, the estimable apolo- 
gist of the vSultan. Under the reign of His Ma- 
jesty Abdul Hamid II., the condition of the Otto- 
man Empire might be much better described as 
one of robust convalescene than of sickness or 
decline. It is no more than simply stating a per- 
fectly verifiable fact to say that no power in the 
world has made such rapid and vigorous strides 
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in the path of recovery and reform as has the Em- 
pire of the Sultan during the last ten years. And 
this is the more admirable and remarkable when 
we consider the tremendous difficulties and ob- 
stacles with which the men, who have been entrust- 
ed with its conduct, have been called' upon to cope." 
The list of the difficulties is a long one, and so is 
that of reforms inaugurated by the Kaliph with 
the approbation of the Shaikh-uUIslam, 

‘Tt is almost a commonplace of social philo- 
sophy,’* says the Princess, that the measure of 
a nation*s civilization may be taken by noting the 
condition of its women, and the status of women 
in south-eastern Europe is often pointed out as 
indicating the very low -water mark which civiliza- 
tion has reached under the rule of the Turk * * * * 
It would, of course, be idle to deny that the Euro- 
pean lady of ‘ society ’ does enjoy advantages of 
position and education superior to those of the 
consorts of the men of the upper classes in Turkey. 
How long the former will be able to boast their 
advantages, it is difficult to say, probably for some 
generations yet, for the Turkish sister has much 
lee-way to make up ; but the good work has been 
undertaken by the resolute hand of Abdul Hamid, 
and the progress of female education made under 
his reign is little short of the marvellous. 

‘^Not so many years ago it was next to impossible 
to meet a Turkish lady who could read a book, 
or take a part in anything like a rational conver- 
sation. I well remember, when I first visited the 
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East, so short a time as nine years ago, the im-^ 
mense astonishment of my fair Turkish friends, 
when they found me with a book in my hands and 
actually reading it, and the sort of gossip and 
idle chatter which one used to overhear among 
‘ the beauties of the harem ' were not such as to 
give one a very exalted notion of their knowledge 
or capacity. But now as I go to and fro on the 
Bosphorous steamers, I hear the Turkish ladies 
(the women who, the average Englishman believes, 
are never allowed to come from behind the serag- 
lio curtain) discussing the current literature, ques- 
tions of the hour, and altogether talking like 
rational human beings.*' 

Of course, this is a fuller realization of the prin- 
ciples of European culture than any to be witness- 
ed in India, than any which the “New Light** 
are yet prepared to advocate. 

It is not proposed to accomplish in months 
what can properly be accomplished only in years. 
Our progress must be slow in order that it may 
be enduring. It does not take long to bring about 
changes. Months have been known to demolish 
the work of centuries. But there is nothing dur- 
able in nature which is not made by the slowest 
degrees. The flowers of the summer are as ephe- 
meral as the warmth which produces them; but 
the oak, the growth of centuries, survives the rise 
and fall of Empires. The dominion of Alexander, 
raised in a few campaigns, perished within the life- 
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time of those who witnessed its birth : the Roman 
Empire, formed in a succession of ages, endured 
a thousand years. The fact is — and the ‘‘ New 
Light ’’ are aware of it — that hasty reform is dan- 
gerous and baneful. 

I have heard, and seen in print, very grave 
charges against the “New Light/' But to the 
best of my knowledge they are not accused of an 
extensive importation of things European. Asa 
matter of fact, the chief charge against them is 
that reform with them seems to have stopped 
short with the style of dress. I believe many of 
them do consider attire an important item of re- 
form ; and of these many, there are some with 
whom this plagiarism of the European's exterior 
is the end and aim of reform. With these latter I 
have little sympathy. With regard to the former, 
I have to say that dress is to be taken as an index 
of their heart, indicative of the line of reform to 
which they stand pledged. 

As long as the dress commonly worn by Indian 
Mahomedans continues to be what it is, and it is 
one which religion certainly does not countenance, 
its adoption or rejection must rest on personal 
sentimental grounds ; and these seem to me to 
favour its rejection. It is associated with some of 
the traits which superseded the manliness of Maho- 
medan character and with court revels. 

One of the most curious arguments I have ever 
heard is that sometimes urged against the adop- 
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tion of European costume by Indian Mahomedans. 
European dress, it is said, is much more Artificial. 
If, acting on this hypothesis, we go on rejecting 
artifice after artifice, my belief is that we shall 
soon find ourselves led back to times when, un- 
trammelled by modern civilization without latter- 
day scruples, our ancestors roamed free on God’s 
earth. To consume one’s meals with the help of 
knife and fork is certainly an artificial process; but 
it is not, on that account, less refined than its rival. 

For the rest I can say that I have found under- 
neath the fez many valuable ideas which, though 
very often vague, are yet important as harbingers 
of a better future. Sympathy, as understood by us, 
moderns, was a thing unknown to Indian Mahome- 
dans. With them it was an obligation which ex- 
tended to religious objects, but left co-religionists 
altogether in the cold. Hence, so many religious 
endowments and splendid mosques. Hence, also, 
the meagre support they gave to secular institu- 
tions. With the “ New Light,” however, sympathy, 
nation, subscription and education are household 
words— words which are always in their mouth, and 
very often in their heart. 

This is certainly not much ; but it is, I submit, 
much better than suicidal indifferentism and active 
hostility. Education, specially, is the subject on 
which the “ New Light are very keen ; and consi- 
dering that education must precede all reforms, 
their inactivity in other spheres is not only 
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excusable, but also, to some extent, commendable. 
A long time will yet pass before Mahomedans are 
in a position to extricate their thoughts from the 
problem of education. Education is their first and 
greatest want, and must be provided for in an effec- 
tual manner before they can safely allow their 
energfies to cover a larger area.* 

* As having a direct bearing on this subject, I venture to append one 
of my printed speeches. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Society — {continued). 

Looking from the sublime cloud-land of Euro- 
pean civilization, one is apt to form too low an 
estimate of the New Light’s ” achievements. In- 
finitely less importance, for example, is attached to 
purely external changes than I believe is justifiable 
under the present circumstances. The matter of 
dress is certainly insignificant in comparison with 
solid improvement— the alteration of the inner man. 
But in the present condition of Indian Mahome- 
dans, the frock coat (which is very often only an 
apology for one) and the fez (an inferior head-dress 
from an aesthetic point of view) mean a victory 
over the demon of bigotry. By subjecting him- 
self to unpopularity, the fez-wearer often discovers 
a fund of moral courage, which, let us hope, will in 
time be applied to better causes. In reclaiming the 
nation from an apathetic state of coma, the frock 
and fez, moreover, act like a specific. To those who 
have no stomach for articles and lectures (and they 
are the majority), every fez-wearer is a walking lec- 
ture. They fret and foam at the innovator, but they 
are roused. Apart from this, I support external 
changes on principle. I believe they will turn out 
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to the benefit of the inner man in the long^ run. It 
can scarcely be denied that they are suggestive of 
moral amelioration — suggestive of imitating the Eu- 
ropean in some of the qualities which have made 
him what he is. All that is said as to the autho- 
rity of examples, of customs, of noble models,'^ 
says Guizot, “ is founded upon this only : that an 
external fact leads, sooner or later, more or less 
completely, to an internal fact of the same nature, 
the same merit ; that the inward is reformed by the 
outward as the outward by the inward ; that the 
two elements of civilization are closely connected 
the one with the other; that centuries, that obs- 
tacles of all sorts, may interpose between them ; 
that it is possible they may have to undergo a 
thousand transformations in order to regain each 
other ; but, sooner or later, they will rejoin each 
other. This is the law of their nature, the general 
fact of history, the instinctive faith of human race.*' 

Another misconception which exists on this sub- 
ject is that the supporters of the changes purpose 
to abandon their own nationality ; to change as it 
were their national identity. I need hardly say 
that the allegation is as groundless as the theory 
would be impracticable. Because an Oriental has 
taken to English style ofdressingand English mode 
of living, he does and cannot thereby become 
the man whose nation founded the British Empire. 

If there is one thing more than another which 
the “New Light" are seeking to promote, it is the 
feeling of nationality. In this they have succeeded 
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to a great extent, inasmuch as they have hah- 
ished from their own limited circle the petty sec- 
tarian differences which are gnawing at the heart 
of the Mahomedan nation. There is no desire any- 
where to change the place ; all they want is to 
change the condition. Reflect, they say, on the 
causes which have led to the extinction of some of 
the races of antiquity ; on the causes which have 
brought about your own ruin, — moral, intellectual, 
physical and financial ruin. Eradicate those causes. 
“ According to the Darwinian theory,'' wrote Sir 
Syed Ahmad a few years ago, “ the baboon has 
developed into man, by slow degrees of prog- 
ress. I see that deterioration has set in among us, 
and unless it is checked, man will deteriorate into 
animal; and our posterity, O! Mahomedans! will 
be seen skipping from one branch to another.*' 
Addressing the students of his College in 1876, he 
told them it was essential that they should preserve 
their religion and the fine traits of their nation; 
otherwise, said he, ‘‘you may become the stars of 
heaven, but what is it to us ? '* 

It is impossible to overestimate the value of this 
sage advice. It is specially the duty of those who 
can influence the rising generation, to impress up- 
on them that they are not called upon to spurn 
their own people, or to imitate the bad points of 
their models.* Perhaps, the best friends the “New 

* “ Keep all thy native good, and naturalise 

All foreign of that name ; but scorn their ill ; 

Embrace their activeness, not vanities ; 

Who follovt'S all things, forfeiteth his will.”— G corgib Herbert* 
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Light ” have, are those Europeans— I am sorry they 
are few — whose advice sometimes savours of reac- 
tionary principles* ^^Look, ** they say, ‘^for what is 
good and beautiful in your own people. Look for 
it, and preserve it. You, gentlemen, seem to think 
that we, Europeans, ought to be imitated wholesale. 
That is not our opinion, and surely you' will credit 
us with knowing our own people.” The “New 
Light” credit them with much more — with sound 
sense, with good intentions. Centuries of struggle 
between the old and the new have swept over the 
head of Europe. Causes, which it is beyond the 
scope of this work to mention, have propelled it on 
to what most people call a state of civilization ; but 
it is perfectly true that there is ample room for 
the same causes to be still at work. Nevertheless, 
in spite of the need of further improvement, this 
must be said on behalf of European civilization. 
A healthy restlessness is preferable to quiet. The 
former leads to reform (the need of which will 
exist in the most advanced societies), the latter 
to ruin. As far as appearances go, they are deci- 
dedly unfavourable to Europe. Every ugly phase 
of European society is written about, spoken about, 
denounced from the pulpit and the platform. The 
public mind is filled with disgust. Here, in India, 
abuses exist which are by no means inferior to 
their European contemporaries ; but scarcely a rip- 
ple ever disturbs the calm surface of Oriental socie- 
ty. Appearances are misleading in the extreme. 
Further, it should be remembered that by keeping 
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in close confinement one half (I mean the better 
half) of society, we summarily lessen the complexity 
of social problems. Whether this proceeding is just 
in itself, is for the reader to decide. 

Nor is there occasion for fearing that the tenden- 
cy of the “New Light’* is towards a wholesale des- 
truction of native traits. Conservatism is a predomi- 
nating element in the Mahomedan national charac- 
ter. At present this spirit is unpopular with the 
“ New Light” because it has not come forward to 
take its proper place among beneficent influences, 
and because it has leagued itself with bigotry. But 
it seems too deep-rooted to be in danger of ex- 
tirpation ; and we may look upon it as a guar- 
antee against rapid or rash innovations. The 
really good and beautiful, too, are commonly 
credited with the power of preserving themselves. 

“ You may break, you may shatter the vase if you will, 

The scent of the roses will cling round it still,” 

The “ New Light,** while they cannot disregard 
warnings with impunity, can have no doubt as to 
their proper place in society. How can they act 
as a clog on the wheel when innovations are being 
rejected merely because they are innovations. 
There is doubtless very great danger of a too rapid 
advance now that radical ideas have found their 
way to India. But apart from politics, the time 
has not yet come for showing the red flag. When 
stock is taken of the social reforms introduced dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century, it is their paucity 
rather than abundance which strikes us. I invite 
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.comparison of whatever of European origin is to be 
found in the social sphere all over India with any 
similar importations in other spheres— *in politics, 
for example. While there is a good deal in the 
latter which would satisfy reasonable continental 
politicians, the most unreasonable European reac- 
tionist would discern room for radical social reforms. 
He will at once see the very low- water mark that 
civilization has really reached in India. He will 
see that the Indian nation has sprung up 
long before the seed for it has been thrown. 
It really looks, from the stand-point of a social 
reformer, as if the cart has been placed be- 
fore the horse. It does not look as if we have been 
making the right use of our time and talents, as if 
we are on the track for fusing into a whole the 
peoples of India. The political platform, it seems 
to me, is not the place where we can meet at once. 
The desire of effecting social amelioration ought 
to be at present the proper bond of union. 

It is fortunate for our political pretensions that 
an impenetrable stratum intervenes between our 
homes and the public gaze ; but, whenever acci- 
dent raises the wail of mystery, the question of so- 
cial reform stands out to claim precedence. It is 
on such occasions one discovers that what is com- 
mon at present to the multifarious races of India, is 
not that enlightenment which is said to have pre- 
pared them for the feception of advanced political 
institutions, but this, that they are alike obdurate, 
impenetrable, hide-bound by tradition and prece- 
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dent. Here, then, is a boundless field for the 
exercise of patriotism. 

In politics we have to take count of foreign 
friends ; but social India is absolutely our own. 
Why should it be true that the one is much better 
off than the other. A question of social reform, 
aifecting an important section of the Indian com- 
munity, is at this time occupying our -thoughts. 
Many people say a social evil exists others deny 
it ; but nobody has, I believe, shown that the reform 
proposed is likely to be materially injurious. Why 
should it be necessary for the patriotic Parsee gen- 
tleman, the champion of the Hindu girl, to go all 
the way to England to advocate the reform ? 
Because, however fit the great “ Indian nation*' 
may be for taking into its own hands political 
affairs, its competency for dealing with social 
questions on their merit is apparently not such as 
to command a reformers confidence. Hence 
Mr. Malabari’s appeal to English men and women 
in the Times newspaper. At this moment, while 
the great Indian nation " is making preparations 
for a Political Congress, foreign philanthropy is 
offering to look after their homes ! 

Progress on these lines is very unsatisfactory, 
leaving, as it does, the canker at the core wholly 
untouched. The maxim of the New Light " is the 

* A petition, presented to the Viceroy by lady-doctors, “ was support- 
ed by authentic instances of the most revolting character, — instances of 
outrages entailing death, mutilation or misery through after-life on 
each of the luckless girl-victims.”— “ Pioneer.” 
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very commonplace one, that charity should begin 
at home/' 

Progress, of course, carries with it its own com- 
mendation. But the one just noticed is greatly re- 
tarding social progress by monopolising available 
talents. We are not so bad politically as we are 
socially. Turn the tide ye powers into the more 
profitable channel, and a regenerated India — an 
united India — will greet your vision. 

“ India has never, within the period of history, 
been a nation. It has been an aggregate of various 
tribes, distinct communities, and petty despotisms, 
of which now one, now the other, shot up into 
ephemeral importance or decayed with the accident 
of the hour, with the success of some military ad- 
venturer, and the degeneracy of the heir * * I have 
a vision of an India where the science of the West 
has removed impediments to communication ; 
where the consequent increase of trade has diffused 
material prosperity ; where English energy and 
capital stimulate improvement in every district ; 
and where the native population, with expanding 
ideas and improving intelligence, are taught by 
the education of schools and of events of books and 
railways to know us and to know one another, and 
are gradually trained in the management of their 
own local affairs for those of a wider area ; so that 
India may at length have what it has never yet 
had — a political life— and at length be— what it has 
never yet been— a nation." — M r. S. LaiN(j, 
Finance Minister^ i86i. 
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While all generous minded persons, Asiatic 
and European, are agreed that the happy con- 
summation alluded to in the above passage is 
worth striving for, opinions differ as to the modus 
operandi. I claim for the “ New Light that 
their s is the right method. Notwithstanding the 
apparent love of superficiality, which critics detect 
in them, they are the people who are trying to 
improve society from the inside. 

I am not blind to the fact ‘that there are com- 
munities which, according to my criterion, stand 
higher in the scale of civilization than Indian Ma- 
homedans. Such, for example, is the Parsee com- 
munity. One would be sorry, indeed, to stand in 
the way of their political progress, as long as it 
does not entrench on one's own interests, and the 
best interests of the majority of Indian communi- 
ties. But, as matters now stand, I claim for the 

New Light'* that they are justified in being con- 
servative ** in politics and ‘‘ liberal'^ in the matter 
of social reform. 

The “ New Light,'* unless I have grossly malign- 
ed them, are on the eve of a tough struggle. At 
this juncture, the advice cannot but be welcome to 
them, that they must not take a big leap into the 
dark. But after considering the whole question, 
philanthropy will not fail to see that its place 
not that of the clog on the wheel. 

The programme of the ‘‘New Light'* is a moder** 
ate one, consisting mostly of items which areabove^ 
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commendation. It will be considered by some 
superfluous to be still crying for education ; but edu* 
cation is actually the first and the most important 
event on the list. The course of the ‘‘New Light'* 
is full of so many impediments, the difficulties with 
which they have to wrestle are so deep seated, that 
the stoutest and most earnest of them have been 
seen, at times, giving way to gloom. In this, how- 
ever, they are surely mistaken. They, probably, 
attach too much importance to their present unpre- 
paredness or their own numerical insignificance ; 
and too little to the civilizing forces which are 
arrayed on their side. These forces, however diffi- 
cult to define and determine, yet have an exis- 
tence, and are, so to speak, responsible for civiliz- 
ing the world. What they have accomplished 
since the ancestors of the modern Aryan drank the 
soma juice, is an unmistakable indication of their 
potentiality. These forces to which the “New 
Light" have unconsciously done fealty, the stirrup 
of which they are bound by all that is good and 
honourable to hold, will not play them false, unless 
the powers of heaven have decreed the destruction 
of Indian Mahomedans. 

Mahomedans are scattered all over India ,* but 
still, to all intents and purposes, they are a nation 
having identical interests. Though only a fourth 
part of the whole population, they are the largest 
single community. But their large numbers ren- 
der skilful manipulation all the more necessary, 
a^d this is impossible until the “New Light"' 
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knit themselves together as earnest men who have 
real work to perform. 

The opinion exists in certain quarters that by 
virtue of their advanced ideas and the consequent 
divergence frorn whatis popular, the New Light ” 
are unfit for giving effect to practical measures. 
It is, therefore, urged that they should retrace 
their steps. Evidently, these friendly councellors 
have no very high opinion of the ‘‘New Light.'* 
Those of the latter with whom blind imitation is 
the only motive of action, will do well to con- 
sider the well-meaning advice ; but those with 
whom life is a serious business, who have a 
higher opinion of themselves and of the destiny 
of man, are justified in looking upon it as an insult- 
ing proposal. They have a right to insist that the 
world shall take them as they are. 

Mr. World must not take it amiss. It is no 
challenge, proceeding from mere bravado. It is a 
vindication, feeble one perhaps, of the principle 
upon which progress rests. The fact of their being 
few, of their being unpopular, does not prove that the 

New Light " are in the wrong ; while the first 
retrogade step, even were it practicable, would be 
a blow to their reasonable expectations and to 
much besides. The present outcry against the 
<‘New Light" is in no way different from what 
usually happens when a change is introduced in the 
sphere of society. Every change thus introduced 
has to encounter adversaries and to undergo op- 
position ; but for perseverance and moral courage, 
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SO essential to carrying out reforms, the world would 
have been much poorer than it is. What is the 
usual cry of the opponents of a change ? They say 
it does not ameliorate, does not regenerate, that, in 
short, it is not a reform. For reformers to show the 
least sign of timidity at such a crisis is to convict 
themselves. 

Above and over these considerations, the theory 
of the New Light's'* unfitness for practical work 
does not seem to rest on unimpeachable ground. 
Surely it is not necessary that the whole lot should 
band themselves together, and like the militant 
missionaries of “General" Booth, go about the coun- 
try beating the drum. I fear me that\% not possible, 
even were it necessary. Poor erring mortals ! they 
have a stomach as well as a cause to look after. But 
supposing one in every thousand devotes himself 
to serving the nation, and the rest do not cry “ Down 
with him, he is satan incarnate," would not that be 
a vast improvement on the existing state of things i* 
“Yes ; but one expects a better result," and a much 
better result it is safe to promise. 

No longer to indulge in generalities. Education 
is the cause to which the “ New Light" are expect- 
ed to devote themselves ; and a doubt is expressed 
whether they are not too unpopular to influence the 
rich. It is a pity that such a thing education 
should hinge on money ; but the rupee is really its 
life and soul. The need of it has been much in- 
creased by the fact that we have to erect colleges 
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of our own ; none havingbeen bequeathed to us, and 
none of the Government ones being quite suitable ; 
hence the educationist’s well-known hankering after 
money. Those who can give him most valuable 
help, mostly consider education a mere fudge, 
which, thanks to their ancestors, they can afford to 
ignore ; others consider it a matter of great impor- 
tance ; but they unfortunately can offer little pecu- 
niary assistance. The plain duty of the education- 
ist, under these circumstances, is to influence the 
rich, so as to bring them round to a higher opinion 
of education, and a fuller appreciation of its impor- 
tance. Until this is done, progress in education will 
not be steady; for money will not be forthcoming 
through spontaneous philanthropy, but will depend 
on the exertions of some extraordinary individual, 
or what has been such an influence for good — official 
interest. These are both slender threads by which 
to hang such a cause. No community can be sure 
of always having an extraordinary man, or of com- 
manding ofiicial interest. 

The educationist has a duty to perform by the 
rich, not only because they are able to furnish him 
with money, but also on their own account. It is 
his duty to point out (and never tire of doing so) 
the risk they run by excluding education from their 
domestic circle, and from the sphere of their public 
and private charities. The day is not yet come, 
but it should come, when monied men may realise 
the importance of assisting the educationist from 
motives of pure philanthropy. Whether it shall be 
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hastened by flattering their prejudices against any 
innovation, is a question on which there ought 
surely to be no room for difference. 

As matters stand, it is difficult to say whether 
education or the ‘‘New Light” are more unpopular. 
Certain it is that a pious Maulvi, perfectly in ac- 
cord with his audience on other topics, may not 
always talk of education with impunity. What- 
ever may be the best way of meeting particular 
difficulties, in general, it is evident that the educa- 
tionist has to combat deep-seated prejudice. In 
view of this the advice, that he should compromise 
with it, seems to be one of dubious wisdom. Philan- 
thropy no doubt has its claims ; but it is extreme- 
ly doubtful whether dissimulation is permissible in 
furtherance of them. 

Of course it is necessary to observe moderation. 
But what seems of supreme importance is, that the 
“ New Light” should present a firm front. It is 
essential that they should know themselves and 
each other. Divisions and differences, it is abso- 
lutely necessary, there should be none. They have 
to carry out a series of reforms. A good deal has 
been done in the matter, but much more has still 
to be accomplished. What has been done is for 
the “ New Light.'* What has to be done is hy them. 

There are many gentlemen who are eminently 
fit for practical work. Having earned a well-de- 
served relief from official duties, they have time 
enough for listening to the dictates of philan- 
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thropy. They are not unpopular. They h^ve no 
career to commence. Is it too much, to hope that 
they will co-operate ? 

By extending their support to the ‘‘ New Light ’’ 
they can exercise an abiding influence on the future 
of their nation. Neither indifference nor active 
opposition can retard the march of European civi- 
lization. Neither denouncing nor deriding can 
avail ; but it is feasible to obtain a voice in the 
matter of reform by conceding to the “New Light 
some of their moderate demands. Much of the 
heart-burning, too, which the “ New Light ” here 
and there are accused of having caused, can be 
avoided in future, if the future, which is not exactly 
like the present, can be conceived under the present 
circumstances. As it is, the situation is decidedly 
a grave one for the guardians of domestic felicity. 

We can easily understand that for a long time to 
come the majority of the “ New Light will con- 
tinue to submit to the existing domestic conditions. 
But events have occurred and are occurring which 
indicate that the tenure of these conditions is fast 
approaching its end. To put up with a home circle 
so utterly at variance with the outside world that 
the 14th century may be said to be intact in one 
place while the 19th is approaching its close in the 
other, is a hardship which it is humane and wise to 
mitigate. Oppression breeds discontent, even down- 
right revolt, and though oppression and revolt are 
commonly heard of in connection with politics,: 
home cicles are equally liable to both* 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Concluding Remarks. 

The immediate result of the introduction of 
new ideas in a dilapidated society is generally 
such as is calculated to discredit civilization. The 
Italy of the 15th and the France of the 18th cen^ 
tury are pregnant with lessons which reformers, 
whether social or political, cannot afford to ignore. 
These epochs mark distinct periods in the history 
of mankind ; but the most ardent admirer of the 
era which they inaugurate cannot think of them 
without conjuring up much that is loathsome to 
the feelings and hateful to morality. 

The web of circumstances which makes the im- 
mediate consequences so sad is, no doubt, very in- 
tricate. But, in the main, it is not incognizable. 
Toleration, as I have said elsewhere, is a neces- 
sary preliminary condition of progress, and tolera- 
tion means the removed from thought of all poli- 
tical and social shackles. Whenever in the life of 
a nation old ideas begin to be displaced in favour 
of new ones, a consciousness of individual free- 
dom and of power, proceeding from toleration, is 
usually discovered to be concomitant with change. 
This, then, affords the explanation we require. 
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Experience is requisite, not only for the proper 
use of limbs, but also of faculties ; and as in the 
one case so in the other, experience comes of time 
and of use ; and is, I am afraid, preceded by mis- 
use. It is but natural for thought to indulge in 
frolics after feeling for the first time in its career 
that it is a free agent. It is but natural for it to 
fight shy of all shackles. To recognize restraint, 
to distinguish between liberty and license, belongs 
only to maturity and experience. The prisoner 
but recently released from durance vile feels the 
genial current of manhood running in his veins 
with a pit-pat, to which, in the close atmosphere 
of the dungeon, he was unaccustomed. He wants 
to taste of all from which the grim prison walls 
had so long kept him aloof; and, in his anxiety to 
emphasise the fact of his freedom, he often does 
many a childish, many a foolish thing. Very simi- 
lar is the case with newly-released thought. It 
cannot but see that among the things which, till re- 
cently, were beyond its reach, there are a good many 
that are quite harmless. Many things were for- 
bidden which ought never to have been forbidden ; 
and many things were permitted which ought never 
to have been allowed. In its anxiety to avail itself 
of the harmless, it is very often led to indulge also 
in the injurious. Still haunted by the nightmare 
of intolerance, it disregards the partition between 
false prejudice and moral scruples. 

A moral teaching, good in itself, becomes very 
often associated with people who, in the light of 
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new ideas, are discovered to have been hypocrites ; 
and the indignation thus aroused against them 
involves in its indiscriminate fury their teaching 
also. Indignation and feelings akin to it are so 
vastly dilferent from discrimination that inno- 
cence suffers with guilt merely because of their 
having been mixed up together. 

These are some of the evils to which a youthful 
community, trying to break loose from intellectual 
trammels, is particularly liable. Indeed, there 
are people who believe that a state of society, 
where these would predominate, must always 
precede a better, a more settled condition. The 
two “fever epochs of modern history,’' which, in 
the language of Vernon Lee, “ gave back truth to 
man, and man to nature at the expense of tempo- 
rary moral uncertainty and ruthless destruction,” 
may be referred to as cases in point. How far the 
circumstances of these periods are analogous to 
those w^hich surround the “New Light’' at the 
present day, is difficult to say. But I cannot 
help remarking that while there is much that is 
different, there is also a good deal which is 
analogous. 

Here, among Indian Mahomedans a new 
generation has sprung up, which is trying to free 
itself from the slavery of effete ideas. Causes, the 
general character of which is quite obvious, have 
landed it in the midst of toleration, of liberty. 
Liberty of a very high order once existed among 
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their co-religionists in Arabia ; but it is for the 
first time in the whole range of history that a 
growing section of the Indian Musalmans is self- 
cognizant. The situation is obviously a critical 
one ; and I should be guilty of gross negligence 
were I to abstain from urging the utmost circum- 
spection. The light vouchsafed to us has already 
shown itself to be no mere moonshine. The cool- 
ness, which it has created between the old and the 
new schools, is itself an evil of no small magni- 
tude. It is this which is retarding useful reforms 
by rendering everything savouring of the new 
light obnoxious to the old school. It is this which 
is engendering a certain spirit of reckless disregard 
in the one for everything new, and in the other 
for the old. 

The consequence is sad to relate. Many a re- 
form, the advisability of which is admitted on all 
hands, is hanging fire through the suicidal in- 
dilferentism of the men of the older school, while 
the more active of the New Light are contem- 
plating steps for which society, in my view, is not 
yet prepared. The former, for example, are either 
hostile or indifferent to female education ; while in 
certain circles of the latter a movement is matur- 
ing, which would affect purdah system itself. 

Of course, it is the spread of new ideas which 
has rendered the opening of female question un- 
avoidable ; but in spite of this and of my own 
sympathies, I cannot help regarding the necessity 
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as one of the dangerous offshoots of the new civili- 
zation. Few intelligent Mahomedans are opposed, 
for example, to female education ; but I am con- 
vinced that society will receive a succession of 
the rudest shocks before it can be brought to 
realise the necessity of practical work. When, in 
the last chapter, I referred to heart-burnings and 
to home circles being liable to revolts, I had in 
my mind definite instances of paternal heart-burn- 
ings and of filial revolts. Even as I write a certain 
ominous rumbling reaches my ears, which is im- 
portant not as a solitary instance, but as one the 
frequent repetition of which is most probable. 

Never before in the history of Indian Mahome- 
dans was the difference between the status of the 
two sexes so marked as at present. And never 
before did an Indian Mahomedan expect so much 
of his consort as the educated youth of the present 
day. The consequence is, that he is frequently 
led to disappoint his parents by running counter 
to their wishes in the important matter of marriage. 
Of course, such a course causes heart-burnings. 
It amounts, for one thing, to taking away from the 
parents what has hitherto been regarded their 
dearest prerogative. But while the bulk of sym- 
pathy will naturally side with the parents, there 
are probably hearts which can feel for the son also. 
His selfishness may be reprehensible ; but it is 
doubtful whether an educated, unprejudiced jury 
will not acquit him. To unite one's self for life 
with a person of the status of the average Maho- 
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medan girl, at the dictation of parents, is apt to 
appear to some people of refined sensibilities as 
though it were the courting of death in life. It is 
not by reproving the delinquency of the son (and 
possibly the parents are quite as selfish in press- 
ing their views upon young men as the latter are 
in demurring), but by improving the condition of 
our girls that these difficulties — the natural out- 
come of the spread of education among males — 
can be surmounted. In this way, too, we can 
gain over the sympathy of all reasonable people, 
and curb the dangerous proclivities of the un- 
reasonable. 

Of the capabilities of the average Mahomedan 
girl all who know her have an equally high opinion. 
Mother Nature has been generous to her in 
respect of mental as well as external endowments. 
Verily, if ever the time came for the zenana walls 
to give up their wards, the world would be sur- 
prised to see what wealth of intellect and of beauty 
had been lying behind those sullen enclosures. 
The prospect is doubtless most enchanting. It 
means the emancipation of our women. It means, 
amongst other things, that justice has been done, 
at last, to the weaker sex. It means thaf the 
power of the nation (for good and for evil) has 
doubled itself without any external accession ; that 
the missing link of life has been supplied, and the 
happiness of both sexes increased a hundred-fold. 
But in spite of all that may be urged in its favour, 
the prospect belongs rightfully to a remote future^ 
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SO much So, indeed, that in opening the question 
at present, we shall be entrenching on ground 
which ought to be reserved for our grandchildren. 

A very different view ought, in my humble 
opinion, to be taken of education. The latter is 
absolutely necessary, not simply on account of its 
intrinsic merit, but also to prevent the sword now 
hanging over them from falling on the heads of 
our girls. The difference between the intellectual 
status of the two sexes, as I. have said, is most 
marked, and in one respect, at least, unprecedent- 
ed in the history of Indian Mahomedans. He was 
never so unintelligible to heVy and she never more 
unfit for understanding him. What he expected 
ofher, shewas equal to affording, and the con- 
tentment was mutual. It must be very different 
now when nursery existence has become a term 
of reproach, and the thirst for intellectual society 
has increased in the one sex without any corres- 
ponding change in the other. As to the thirst 
for intellectual society, it is, no doubt, in a 
measure natural to some minds, and was, therefore, 
never altogether absent. But its gratification is 
now expected from a quarter where it was seldom 
sought for before — the quiet recesses of home. Nor 
can we forget that the questionable method of 
gratifying such tastes by choosing consorts from 
the ranks of those who acquire similar tastes in 
the school of social degradation— a method 
so common once — -has now come to be justly 
abhorred* 
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The position of the “New Light"' in this res- 
pect is one which calls for sympathetic attehtion. 
The generous reader can have no sympathy for 
those who regard their vexations with stolid in- 
difference ; or blame them for bringing home ideas 
acquired elsewhere. What can be more inconsis- 
tent, more unnatural than for them to forget their 
John Stewart Mill, as soon as they cross the 
threshold of home. If there is one thing more 
than another which honest people may heartily 
detest, it is shamming such as is, unhappily, 
very common among certain sections of the edu- 
cated classes. They hang upon the pegs the 
clothes associated in our minds with the advocacy 
of advanced political ideas, and never touch them 
till they come out to make another appearance 
on the platform. 

There is no better criterion for judging a nation 
than the condition of its women. It is the one 
point on which men, at a certain stage of higher 
existence, are most sensitive ; and the measure 
in which they may have subdued this sensitiveness 
is the measure of their onward progress. Even 
in the most advanced communities women have 
considerable lee-way to make, and it is doubtful 
whether they will ever be able to fill up the gap 
caused in the preceding stage — the stage which 
lies between a primitive state of society and civiliz- 
ation. It is this stage which nations find it 
most difficult to cross which is, in fact, seldom 
crossed without those terrible agents of Provi- 
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dence — internal dissensions, conquest, and fire and 
faggot. People consider their measure of pro- 
gress at this intervening juncture as full and ade- 
quate. While their own superiority over the 
barbarous is so obvious, they sneer at the preten- 
sions of a higher civilization. But there is a higher 
civilization, all the same ; and those who are 
permitted to have glimpse of it cannot afford to 
join in the sneering. 

To premature steps of all sorts, of course, I am 
strongly opposed. But I do think that the pre- 
sent is the proper time for taking feniale education 
earnestly in hand. The reasons which have led 
me to this conclusion are, no doubt, apt to appear 
somewhat queer ; but were female education ne- 
cessary merely on theoretical grounds, I for one 
probably would have held my tongue. I know full 
well that the Mahomedans, as a nation, are not at 
present in the mood for adopting anything new, 
which circumstances of practical necessity do not 
force upon them. 

The question of the education of males has re- 
cently taken a very remarkable turn. People 
who, in all probability, would still have slept over 
the question if they only could, are becoming 
alive to its importance out of sheer necessity. The 
necessity has not risen high enough to reach the 
wealthy portion of the community. They are still 
surveying with half perturbed calmness the 
struggles of smaller fry. But it is only a question 
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of time. The difficulties which would complete 
their perturbation are no doubt different from the 
bread-and-butter difficulty; but they will prove 
equal to educating the rich out of their lethargy. 

Very different is the footing on which the ques- 
tion of female education stands. Religion, history, 
tradition are in its favour ; but being unsupported 
by a necessity, which would make itself felt by the 
old and the new school alike, the voice of the res- 
pectable trio is audible only to a few. The 
purest patriotism, the most thorough-going sympa- 
thy, the highest sense of duty and equity are re- 
quisite for appreciating the value of female edu- 
cation at the present juncture. 

Some of the necessities which instigate us to 
act in this direction I have already mentioned. 
Of course, they are vastly different from those 
which are compelling action in the education of 
males ; but they are, nevertheless, of great mo- 
ment. Education can do a good deal for a boy. But 
it cannot fill up the gap which is caused in child- 
hood. The start which a European child gets over 
an Oriental child is essentially the feature which 
ever after distinguishes the two. And the loss of 
life which is ascribable to the ignorance of 
mothers ! 

The “ New Light " are not ashamed of being 
alive to the importance of this and the other ques- 
tions touched upon in this book. They are some 
of the most important that have ever been thrust 
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by the civilizing agencies of Providence upon the 
attention of communities. Unhappily, awakenings, 
such as the one for which I have patched up this 
apology, are always followed by internal differences, 
and I suppose the ‘‘New Light*' must submit to 
general law. We have heard a good deal about 
them, but little from them. I now invite them 
to let it be known that they possess a set of princi- 
ples and of opinions to which they find themselves 
compelled to cling. 
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APPENDIX. 


Ladies Sc Gentlemen, — I deem it a great 
honour that I should have been permitted to appear 
on the stage along with actors whose consummate 
acting has earned your approval and admiration. 
But the character in which I appear before you is 
a somewhat novel one. Ladies and gentlemen, I 
represent presumption ; I am afraid I am presump- 
tion personified. In thrusting myself upon your 
attention after and before so much that is worth 
admiring, what am I doing but enjoying the pri- 
vilege which belongs to presumption. But where 
are they ? What are these people doing in the 
green room ? Let them draw the curtain. 

The curtain is drawn — suppose it is drawn — and, 
ladies and gentlemen, behold the spectacle. The 
entire fabric of the greatness of the Mahomedan 
nation is on a level with the ground. It has 
fallen to pieces — literally to pieces. Consider the 
labour, the energy, the skill it must have cost our 
ancestors, and pay, I pray you, the tribute of a mo- 
ment's thought to the labourers who reared that 
fabric, and who are now resting in their graves. 
Their handiwork, alas ! did not survive them long, 
for there it is, almost, under your feet. A reverse 
of fortune is the greatest misfortune that can be- 
fall a nation ; and this misfortune, which is the 
greatest of misfortunes, is the lot of the Mahomedan 
nation. But yesterday we saw them — the world 
saw them — in the height of glory, and to-day I see 
them — and you see them — in the depth of poverty 
and misery. Have you hearts, or have you no 
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hearts ? I am a Mahomedan, and I weep over the 
misery of my own people. I am a Hindu, and I 
contemplate with sympathy the present plight of a 
once powerful people. I am a Christian, and I shed 
tears — real tears — over the misery that is before me. 
The misery of which I speak is not an imaginary, 
unreal misery, a fitting theme for poets and poeti- 
cal speakers. No ; nothing, I assure you, could be 
more real, and no reality more difficult of being 
dealt with. Look at the mass of impecunious 
Mahomedans who are awakening to the necessity 
of education. Look at those who have shaken 
off the apathy, or whatever it was, that kept them 
from joining the race. They now want to run the 
race ; but, alas ! they are too late. They want edu- 
cation. But education is not all they want. Where 
are the sinew^s of war ? The means of education 
are also wanted. Many a young man, who is now 
the pride of his parents— and of his parents alone — 
wants nothing but education to make him the pride 
of his people. He is born, and the parents are 
glad that he is born. He is a boy, and relatives 
rejoice that he has survived the intervening perils. 
He is a splendid youth — a pleasure to look at ; but 
what is he to us ? What is he to the nation and 
civilization ; — 

“ Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark, unfathomed caves cf the ocean bear 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness over the desert air.” 

Gentlemen by looks, gentlemen by birth, educa- 
tion and education alone is wanted to make them 
perfect gentlemen. Consider their position. Con- 
sider the position of their parents. Themselves 
the relics of the generation that has passed away, 
they wish their children to be what they them- 
selves were in other times. But where are the 
means ? Education is required, but education is 
not a cheap commodity. They are willing to give 
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their all ; but that all, when carefully counted, does 
not come to much. What are they to do ? 'They 
are quite helpless. Is it anybody's duty to help 
them? It is your duty; it is my duty; it is every- 
body's duty ; and it is on behalf of these deserving 
but helpless people that I venture to appeal to you. 

There are people, I am told, who object to the 
method of appeal we have adopted. It is their 
opinion; and to tell you the truth, it is my opinion, 
too, that Sir Sayed Ahmed is too old to adopt an 
altogether new line. The old Sayed himself does 
not expect to shine on the stage ; and I believe at 
this time of life he can have no chance of suc- 
cessfully competing with the worthy manager 
over there.* What, then, has led him to adopt 
this extraordinary method ? Weep, O ! Mahomedans, 
weep. I wonder if you can weep ; but if you can 
do, shed tears of bitter shame. Here is a man 
consecrated by age, and by the united voice of 
civilized communities raised above the common 
herd. Here is a reformer who has sacrificed his 
all on the altar of enlightenment and education. 
Here is an ex-legislative councillor ; here is a knight 
of an exalted order, which order, I think, he exacts 
quite as much as that order exalts him. Here he 
is driven in his old age and driven by his own peo- 
ple, too, to adopt a method of appeal which, in your 
opinion, is below his personal dignity. Do you 
imagine he does not know his own dignity ? I 
believe he knows it, and he loves it ; but he loves 
you more — you who have driven him to the stage — 
you to whom he appeals as he has often appealed 
before. But personalities are, after all, of small 
consequence, and even Sir Sayed's personality 
dwindles away when compared with his object. Con- 
sider his object and say if you can confidently say 
that in appealing to you this evening he is not 


* Refers to a Theatrical Company then performing next door. 
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appealing on behalf of an unborn Newton or an 
unborn Macaulay. Curious though it may appear, 
it is nevertheless a fact that, in spite of the present 
condition of the nation, our expectations and aspir- 
ations are quite as high as those of the most pros- 
perous, and in the M. A.-O. College you have a 
guarantee that we are not building castles in the 
air. But there is another guarantee besides this 
one, and that is, the attitude of the enlightened por- 
tion of all communities towards our College. The 
Hindus are our own countrymen, but Englishmen 
are not our countrymen, and this tends to bring in- 
to bold relief their attitude towards our College. 
Oh ! how many barriers are here crossed ; but per- 
haps barriers are made that they may be crossed. 
And yet, I say, how many barriers are here cross- 
ed. The barrier of religion, one of the most for- 
midable that separate people from people, is cross- 
ed r The barrier of race is crossed. Another bar- 
rier is crossed. The barrier that separates the 
rulers from the ruled is crossed ; and here are we 
a people different in religion and race, colour and 
creed, returning thanks for the favours received. 
And while speaking of the favours received from 
the English people, is it possible to forget the 
favours received from the Sovereign — direct from the 
Sovereign— that the English people and we are proud 
to have in common ; Her Gracious Majesty in Her 
Royal Englishhome, thinking of her poor Mahomed- 
an subjects, and presenting to their College at Ali- 
garh her works bearing the name Victoria Regina — 
beloved, respected name in the Royal handwriting ! 
Religion and position constitute no barrier : thou- 
sands of miles of dreary ocean constitute no bar- 
rier. Our Sovereign's heart is beating in unison 
with ours. Sovereigns must not be thanked in 
words, and we as a nation are not men of many words. 
Yet we shall thank Her Majesty, and we shall thank 
her in deed. There is no portion of her Indian 
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Empire — vast as it is — that shall not be benefited by 
the labours of our leaders, for in endeavouring to 
educate the Mahomedans they are contributing their 
mite to the general happiness of civilized mankind. 
And a civilized Mahomedan people, such as they 
are trying to create, will be a better people and 
worthier than we are of our ancestors. It is pos- 
sible to reach these people, and by helping the pre- 
sent workers to earn the gratitude of generations 
unborn. Where are the millionaires of India ? 
Where are those who have it in their power to assist 
us ? Do such people exist ? and if they do, why don't 
they come and help us in bringing about a desir- 
able consummation. I hope they are accessible to 
appeal, and it is open to me to appeal to them. I 
appeal to them, and I shall appeal to them over 
and over again to help us in civilizing a people 
who have known better days — a people to whose 
early civilization the modern civilized communities 
themselves owe not a little. 





